








“A new mill and terminal elevator, 
nearing completion in Moscow, will 
have a capacity of 40,000 cwt. a day and 
will be fully pneumatic. The elevator has 2.5 
million bushels capacity with facilities for pneumatic 
unloading from river barges and boxcars. The entire 
facilities of the elevator, including unloading, clean- 
ing, blending and drying, as well as the movement out 
of the elevator, are controlled by a single man at a 
control desk facing a diagrammatic lay-out of the ele- 
vator facilities which are shown through a series 
of panel lights. Apart from management, 
only three other employees per shift are 
required for mechanical operations." 


The Story of the Russian Milling 








\ Industry, Seen Through the Eyes 


of Sol Kanee, on Page 12 
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But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 
it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 
content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 
down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality 
crusts at lowest cost to you. 
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power: 


Pee yi ee 
© Youll like our team spirit ! 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
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Your team gets wholehearted support from us. We’re 
as anxious to see you score with your customers as you 
are. We even help you score by supplying you with 


dependable, formula-right flour. But our interest doesn’t 











stop there. Try us whenever you need advice or help 
with problems that arise in the shop. We’re not just 


viewers . . . we’re doers too. Give us a chance to prove it. 


Specialists in the milling 
of fine flours 


RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, 
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er, Powerful and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours 
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Yes sir... it’s the best flour 
you can buy for dependable, uniform, 


consistently satisfactory baking results 





—day after day... 


season after season! 
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Adequate Boxcar 
Supply Indicated 
For Wheat Harvest 


WICHITA—There will be adequate 
freight car supplies to take care of 


the big 1958 wheat harvest, R. E. 
Clark of the car service division, 
Association of American Railroads, 


Washington, told the Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas Shippers Board at its quar- 
terly meeting here June 6. Estimates 
were presented indicating a 15% in- 
crease in grain shipments in the third 
quarter of 1958, but this was offset 
by decreases in some other types of 
railroad business. 

Mr. Clark said that much railroad 
equipment is now idle and that the 
wheat prospect is the only optimistic 
side of the picture. He predicted that 
little new equipment would be put 
on the lines by railroads this year. 
He said 15,350 cars are now ready on 
southwestern lines to move the wheat 
crop and of these 12,000 are located 
at country yards. This represents 
twice the number usually available 
for the harvest, Mr. Clark added 

The railroads were told to expect 


a Kansas wheat harvest of 230 to 
250 million bushels. E. E. Kohlwes, 


vice chairman of the grain commit- 
tee and general traffic manager of 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
said that this estimate represented 
a composite opinion developed from 
various sources throughout the state 

Crops now will be contingent on 
favorable weather conditions, but 
even with the maximum estimated 
figure, there will be adequate storage 
space and sufficient boxcars to move 
the harvest, Mr. Kohlwes said. 

He said that while elevator storage 


was at the 75% level, a great deal 
of this year’s harvest probably will 
find storage in new space. The bal- 


ance of the harvest will be stored in 
available and existing space in 
vators and warehouses of the 

G. H. Long, chief of traffic for 
the Commodity Credit Corp., Kansas 
City, said that CCC has moved more 
than 73 million bushels wheat out of 
terminals to points out of the area 
About 15 million bushels milo have 
been earmarked for movement to 
the west and northwest to further 
assist in relieving storage problems 
for the new crop, he added. 
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BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-— 


More Rain Needed 
To Speed Growth 
Of Spring Wheat 


MINNEAPOLIS Rainfall over 
much of the spring wheat area the 
first few days of June has eased 
drouth conditions and brought most 
of the crop out of the ground. Stands 
are generally good, but the extreme 
northwestern corner of North Dakota 
and adjoining sections of Montana 
still need rain. 

Although the recent rains were con- 
sidered sufficient to relieve soil blow- 
ing and drifting, some parts of Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota and 
eastern Montana, where the _ soil 
moisture is considered only fair, will 
need additional moisture to pull the 
crop through the hot months which 
lie ahead. 

The most recent unofficial reports 
of the gondition of all spring wheat 
place the crop at 84% of normal, 


(Turn to SPRING WHEAT, page 5!) 
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CLARENCE PALMBY 
TO TOUR EUROPE 


WASHINGTON—Clarence Palmby, 
administrative assistant to Walter C. 
Berger, director of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service and also vice 
president of the Commodity Credit 
Corp., will be in Europe for most of 
this month. Mr. Palmby’s European 
tour of duty will consist of confer- 
ences with members of the organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooper- 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is prepar- 


ation in which U.S. representatives ing to amend GR 345 to make cer- 
sit as informal observers but are tificates earned on export sales of 


wheat available immediately at the 
time of the registry of the sale. 
Under the existing regulation cer- 
tificates earned through the sub- 
sidy-in-kind program for wheat are 
not issued until proof is given that 
the grain has been exported. The 
amendment will bring the wheat 


available for comment on U.S. pol- 
icies. Following these meetings Mr. 
Palmby will go to London to sit in 
on preliminary meetings of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council in prepara- 
tion for the formal sessions this fall 
on renewal of the International 
Wheat Agreement. 





Threat of Grasshopper Scourge 
In Southwest Minimized by Trade 


KANSAS CITY—The threat of a Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, New 
~ , KIC ind Ts s that it is intensify- 
grasshopper scourge in the Southwest Mexico and Texas that it | ¢ a 
f reg “ooperative work with these 
has moved into the news but the dan- (8 Coopera ; b = 
states t halt the outbreak O! grass- 
ger to the wheat crop is being mini- : = F ; 
J “ hoppe rs 
mized by people in the grain trade. ‘ ee : : 
: Ezra Taft Benson, secretary f 
While there is no doubt that bil- acriculture, said that telegrams have 
lions of grasshoppers are swarming in poeen sent to commissioners of agri- 
Kansas and Colorado, Oklahoma, g@jtyre in the five states, informing 
New Mexico and Texas, it is reported poem that under existing state-USDA 
that the insects are very small yet, agreements the federal government 


and they are found mainly at edges wij) bear one-third of the cost of in- 


of fields feeding on grass. Since the  secticide treatments needed on range- 
hard winter wheat harvest will be in jands. roadsides and idle land to pre- 
full swing in a matter of a few days, vent furthe cropland invasion by the 


most grain people fail to see how the 


grasshoppers 


grasshoppers could reduce the out- Aré a aft cted include utheastern 
turn appreciably. Colorad southwestern Kansas 

The grasshoppers could be more of northeastern New Mexi veste! 
a threat to newly-planted grain sor- Oklah d northe Texas 


shum, corn and alfalfa, officials of BREAD 1S THE STAF . 
the federal-state crop reporting ser- is a 
vice at Topeka, tot said Because G. B. Wood In Hospital 
of the “potentially dangerous” situa- KANSAS CITY—Gordon B. Wood 
tion, Gov. George Docking of Kansas for manv y ussociated with Flour 
has asked for federal emergency Mills f Amn rica. Inc. and Midland 
funds to combat the insects Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, is in 
Meanwhile, the U.S University f Kansas Hospital, Kan- 
Agriculture has assured 


ars 


Department of 


officials of Sas City Kansas 
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SPRING WHEAT MILLERS—Picture and story of the annual golf 
outing at which spring wheat millers “make hay” while the sun 
shines on competition 


JUNE 10, 1958 


GMI OPEN HOUSE—A photographic feature tour of the new head- 
quarters building of General Mills, Inc., by J. Rodney Smith 
MILLING IN RUSSIA—A prominent Canadian gives his observa- 
tions on flour milling in Russia, a firsthand account from a 
recent trip = ‘ 

SALES AND PROFITS—Detailed remarks made at the recent 
meeting of the National Association of Flour Distributors on 
selling at a profit 
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Subsidy Regulation Change 
Planned for Wheat; Further 


Amendments Under Discussion 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


subsidy order into line with the 
terms of the feed grain subsidy 
order. 


However yt expected that 
vecome effective 


new crop year 


it is mi 
the amendment will 
until the start of the 
July 1 at the earliest 

Another change in the subsidy reg- 
ulations now contemplated by USDA 
would have the effect of eliminating 
a provision in the feed grain subsidy 
rder which presently requires the 
export of Commodity Credit Corp. 
grain, earned on export sales, to be 
made through the same port at which 
CCC makes delive ry to the exporter 

This provision has protested 
by Gulf port interests who claim dis- 


} 


been 


crimination against such ports as 
New Orleans 
Almost from the time the regula- 


CCC officials 
inequity of the 
vision and have planning a 
which would allow the ex- 
porter to use any port he pieases. The 
disputed provision is said to have had 
the support of a numerically-small 
group of Texans who apparently were 
attempting to their interests 


tion was first issued 
have recognized the 


been 


protect 
rain sorghums 


Lake Ports as Subsidy Points 
A study is being conducted by CCC 


concerning the inclusion of Lake 
ports as export subsidy points. How 
quickly such an amendment to grain 
subsidy regulations can be effected 
is not clear. Primarily, it is being 


tion of the open- 
Seaway to 
loading of 


ticipa 
Lawrence 
accommedate export 


cean-gou dbott ms at interior 
p l Ls 

In adopting subsidy rates for 
wheat and feed grains at interior 
points, USDA probably will fix a 
schedule of payments available all 
through the Great Lakes region as 
far north as Duluth 

However, when and if the amend- 


it will prob- 
rom eligibility, 


ent becomes effective, 


exclude Canada 


ably 


create 
mong exporters 
argued for a 
fron 
letting 


itself to such 


will 


grains 


ons 





ailable here 


there is no reason to believe that 
CCC is thinking of adopting a com- 
mon subsidy for all grains from all 
ports and, consequently, exporters 
might find some value in submitting 
their views and ideas on the subject 


to USDA 
GREAD iS THE STAF , 


DEFICIT TO BE ABSORBED 


WINNIPEG A $2,145,000 deficit 
ncurred the marketing of Cana- 
a oats | t e ¢ idian Wheat 
Board in t ilir f the recently 
closed 1958-57 ts pool will be 
bsorbed by the federal treasury. The 
deficit represents the difference be- 
tween the prices received by the 
board on oats sales and prices paid 
to prairie farmers. It is the first such 
leficit to be shown in the handling 
of the oats crop since the board be- 
gan marketing this cereal crop eight 
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State of the Flour Business 


HERE NEVER IS, during the whole of any 

one crop year, a time when the flour milling 
business is not in a state of flux. Change is con- 
tinuous but, perhaps, it is true to say that the 
month of June always brings the effervescence 
that denotes turmoil. And turmoil it is as execu- 
tives eye the up-and-coming crops, watch their 
customers’ reactions and mark every move the 
competition makes. 

Much has been spoken and written in the past 
two years on the subject of the industry’s pricing 
structure. Statements are merely repetitious for 
the same things have been said in almost the same 
way for many years. Little use it is to preach to 
the converted. Millers, as a body politic, are 
against sin. Suffice it to be remembered that the 
past fiscal year was one of the worst, pricewise, 
experienced for 12 years or more. 

Millers are not wholly to blame for this state 
of affairs. The disastrous millfeed market colored 
the picture and will continue to color the picture 
in the future. Unless new uses are found for mill- 
feed, new ways discovered to make use of this 
commodity, then the pricing structure will con- 
tinue its limping way. Research into millfeed usage 
has been talked about for some time; the industry 
might well ask itself if all is being done that can 
and should be done. 

In Minneapolis and Kansas City, where ever 
flour men foregather, the talk is of the new crop. 
The situation has never been so confused as it 
is today. Large buyers are anxious to indulge in 
the preliminary skirmishing that denotes the start 
of the battle. But no one right now is anxious, 
willing or able to close business. Who is there 
willing to say what the situation will be on July 1 
or July 15? The next three weeks will be crucial. 


Food Faddists, Beware! 


T’S HIGH NOON in Gibraltar and an American 
q tourist, inevitable movie camera near at hand, 
sits on the patio of the Rock Hotel, satiated with 
months of sightseeing in North Africa, Italy and 
elsewhere in Europe. Periodically, he moves his 
position so that he may scan the horizon for a 
ship. The boat home, the Cristoforo Colombo, is 
late leaving Naples and the return Stateside is 
frustratingly delayed in consequence. 

Idly, he turns the pages of a British news- 
paper, but lately arrived from London. It is the 
Sunday Express, from the stable of Canadian-born 
Lord Beaverbrook, a distinguished newspaperman. 


The American, himself a newspaperman of dis- 
tinction, snaps into action as his eyes catch a 
letter to the editor. For more than four decades 
he has been baiting food faddists and many is 
the tongue lashing and the pen whipping he has 
given some perpetrator of drivel on the subject 
of bread. Indeed, back home, they dub him “Mr. 
White Bread”—such is his fanatacism when the 
staff of life is accused of adultery. 


And this is the drivel that rouses his current 
ire: “In 1955, you printed a letter from a father 
whose children brought home some tadpoles in 
jars. Before going to bed that night the girl put 
some brown wholemeal breadcrumbs in her jar. 
The boy put pure white. In the morning all the 
tadpoles which were fed on the white crumbs 


r 


In July of last year the trade maintained a 
reasonably even keel and management had some 
reason for satisfaction with the developing shape 
of things. It was on July 31 that disaster came 
And whichever way you look at it, and whomso- 
ever was to blame, if blame there was, it was a 
disaster. Many reasons can be advanced for what 
happened then. Eagerness for business, or maybe 
hunger for business. Exerting leadership, if that 
is the definition of leadership. Showing who's who 
or what’s what. No matter the reason motivating 
the internecine warfare, it is hardly the way to 
run an important and basic industry 

It has become trite to say that the flour busi- 
ness is too solid to be wrecked. Too solid to be 
wrecked? The livery stable business never seemed 
more solid than the day the first gas station opened 


. » » 


WORLD’S LARGEST MILL—For many 
years the U.S. has had the distinction of being 
the site of the world’s largest flour mill. In re- 
cent years, the Argentine has been a hot con- 
testant for the honor, but the largest plant there 
has never reached the necessary size to claim 
the honor. Incidentally, it is proper to point out 
that in assessing the “largest’’, the basis is the pro- 
ductive capacity available. Now it appears that 
the Russians may be taking the crown from the 
Americans. In the story of the Russian milling 
industry, starting on page 12, mention is made 
of a new mill, now nearing completion near Mos- 
cow, with a capacity of 40,000 cwt. If this is cor- 
rect, and there is no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the report in view of the independent source 
from which it comes, then it will outrank the 
plant of General Mills, Inc., in Buffalo. Capacity 
there is rated at 36,700 sacks. 


He’s on His Way Home 


were dead, while those fed on the brown were 
thriving. I decided to take no chances myself 
and stick to brown bread in future. I gained two 
stone (28 lb.) and I cured a duodenal ulcer in 
the process.” 

There are gullible people who read such drivel 
as this and believe it. The writer of the letter is 
entitled to his views and to his conclusions, how- 
ever erroneous, but the worst enemies of white 
bread—and brown for that matter because there 
is no bad bread—are the newspaper publishers 
who allow such drivel to appear in their papers 

The newspapers in the U.S., Canada, Britain, 
indeed, throughout the world, have given excellent 
and fair publicity to the breadstuffs industry. But 
on occasion editors like to dress up their “letters 
from readers” column with controversial material, 
irrespective of the truth or even the common 
sense of the statements made. In so doing, they 
only serve to make themselves, as responsible 
journalists, look ridiculous. 

It has been suggested that The Miller has not 
been as active in faddist-baiting as it was once 
upon a time. But when an American tourist takes 
the trouble to take after a writer of nonsense, 
even when the writer is in a faraway country, 
and when that tourist happens to be Carroll K. 
Michener, former editor of this publication, the 
reader will realize that the old master has not 
lost his touch or his thirst for battle. 
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Henry Pahl Joins 
Nebraska Mills 
Executive Staff 


OMAHA—Henry D. Pahl will join 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. as a 
vice president and manager of flour 
milling operations on July 1. He will 
take over duties now the responsibil- 
ity. of the president, states J. A. 
Mactier, president of the company. 
Mr. Mactier said his company is ex- 
panding and he intends to spend more 
time.in over-all planning and super- 
vision 

Mr. Paht,-with 36 years experience 
in milling operations, until recently 
was president of Mennel Milling Co. 
of Toledo. He joined the company in 
1944 and became president in 1948 
Previously, he had been with Gener- 
al Mills, Inc., for 22 years. 

Mr. Mactier said he 
company’s U.S. sales to 
million in 1958. When Caribe Mills, 
Nebraska _ Consolidated’s Puerto 
Rican subsidiary, is completed in 1959 
it is expected to have sales of $25 
millidén annually, he indicated. “To 
carry out expansion now underway 
and planned, Nebraska Consolidated 
needs this addition to the company’s 
top level management,” Mr. Mactier 
said. 

Mr. Pahl will supervise flour mill- 
ing operations of the company’s mills 
in Decatur, Ala., Greensburg, Ind., 
and Omaha, Grand Island, and Fre- 
mont, Neb. The flour is sold largely 
to commercial bakeries, though some 
is marketed to consumers. The other 
two areas of the company’s opera- 
tions are the Red Hat Feed division, 
with facilities at Decatur, Ala., and 
Tunnel Hill, Ga., and the Puerto 
Rican subsidiary, which will produce 
flour, cornmeal and animal feed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pahl are currently in 
Massachusetts, where their daughter, 
Barbara, was graduated from Welles- 
ley June 9. Mrs. and Miss Pahl will 
sail June 11 on the Queen Mary for 
six weeks in Europe. While in Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Pahl will visit his son, 
Henry D. Pahl, Jr., who has just com- 
pleted his freshman year at Harvard 
law school. 


expects his 
reach $40 
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BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF 


Kansas, Nebraska 
Wheat Commissions 


Meet with WFI, MNF 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Representatives 
of the Kansas and Nebraska wheat 
commissions; the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute and the Millers National Feder- 
ation gathered in Lincoln June 5 for 
a meeting 

Representing WFI were J. L. Ran- 
kin, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
chairman of the WFI committee for 
MNF, and Howard Lampman, execu- 
tive. director, WFI. Representing 
MNF was C. L. Mast, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer 

Members of the Kansas Wheat 
Commission present were W. W. Gra- 
ber: ‘administrator; David Bartholo- 
mew, marketing division, and Helen 
Morris, home economist, marketing 
division, Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture. 

Those attending from the Nebraska 
Wheat Commission were Leslie F. 
Sheffield, chief of division of wheat 
development; Robert Florell, direc- 
tor, marketing division; Ralph Reid, 
Lincoln; Burton Cunningham, Gurley, 
Neb.; Telford Ewing, Gering, Neb., 
and Mrs. Donald Walton, home econ- 
omist. 
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USDA OFFERS FOOD 

TO TORNADO AREA 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has cnnounced 
that its full assistance has been of- 
fered to help reLeve hunger among 
families stricken June 4 by the tor- 
nado disaster in northwestern Wis- 
consin. The food distribution divi- 
son of USDA's Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, through its Chicago of- 
fice, has authorized the Wisconsin 
state distributing agency to transfer 
any available surplus foods in the 
state to the affected area. Foods from 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 
Federation of Grain Millers an- 
nounced June 4 that it has called 
a national strike against the plants 
of the International Milling Co., ef- 
fective June 16. About 2,000 em- 
ployees are affected. A spokesman 
for International stated that the 


American 





USDA's surplus stocks which are company recently agreed to extend 
stored in Wisconsin for use by schools, the negotiating period to June 15 
charitable institutions and needy peo- and that an offer had been made to 
ple include flour, butter, cheese, dry the union but no reply had been 
milk, rice and cornmeal. USDA has received. 
offered to ship in additional quanti- S P. Ming, federation president 
ties of any of these foods that may = and Harold A. Schneider. secretar 
be needed in the storm-struck area.  treas é he st ] yns 
lox lerin t to 

> a jal l ict ( ( ve é i 

William McNamara to 2m. june 16” The locals were i 


Seene eee eer | ee erat ie, 





ed i cu ii A 
OTTAWA—William C. McNamara pl ter n sé ces for durat 
assistant chief commissioner of the hutdo required by the un- 

Canadian Wheat Board since 1947 ol é ( 
has been appointed chief commission- Plants eduled f strike ction 
er. The appointment was announced are located in the Twin Cities. Wa- 
in Ottawa June 9 by Gordon Chur-  basha and New Prague. Minn.: Buf- 
chill, trade minister. Mr. McNamara alo, N.Y.: Cleveland, Ohio: Green- 
succeeds George H. MclIvor who re-_ yille Tex Davenport, Iow De- 
signed that position to become chair- troit. M Baldwinsville, N.Y., and 
man of the board of Robin Hood Pponea City. Ok! 
Flour Mills, Ltd. Mr. McNamara has Th . — —— 
been with the Canadian Wheat Board ,,.. 7 a. : ale ceca a «Doge 
since 1942 "ae ema a ae ; Sed 
i ait) i ¥ ‘ 
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Daughter Born a _~s P - 
CHICAGO—An 8 lIb., 9 oz. baby That t t went into effect 

girl, Jeanne Theresa, was born to M1 1 last y 
and Mrs. E. J. Burke, at the Garfield { ficia tated that negotia- 
Park Hospital here June 4. Mr. Burke tions inge issues have en con- 
heads E. J. Burke & Co., Chicago cluded successful with Pills! 
flour distributor. Both the mother M I Ru M M ( 
Alice, and new daughter are doing ind Ar Dank Midland C 
well. This is the third child in the wh¢ S | 
family, the youngest being preceded ext rt S i pensi 
by David, 11, and Patricia, 8 ssues had been settled with Genera 








UNIQUE DISPLAY—H. Frank of the H. Frank Roll Co., on the right, baked 
the exhibit pictured recently for an exposition of the Chefs 200 Club in De 
troit. The grapes in the background were moulded individually from bread 
dough, baked and then glued into bunches. At the left is Jack Lilli, sales man- 
ager of the George Gardella Co. Mr. Frank’s firm bakes rolls for restaurants 
and similar establishments. (Photo courtesy of Tom S. Boyd, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co.) 





Strike Action Called Against 
International Milling Co. 
At All U.S. Plants 


Mills, Inc., at the time the basic con 
ct Wa written, they idded. The 
ion men allege that International's 

ifers » far lad been “unsatistac- 

ory and sub-standard 
ees 


Company States Case 
To Union Members 
Offi € International 


lais 


ational took im- 





i uC to explain the situa- 

ll their employees who are 

I {f the American Federation 

G 1 Milk The letter went out 

the signature of Atherton Bean, 
president 
1 Be 

In Ju f 1957 your company of- 

d M tI inion con- 

p s ~ t! weifare pro- 

At that time, however, union 

tiators ld the company that 


y were not ready to negotiate and 
the union's request, the period for 
egotiation was extended to Jan. 1 
98. The reasons given by the union 
rs for their desire to post- 
| tiations were that they 
were not yet ready to negotiate with 
il Milling Co. and that 
n the midst of negoti- 
vith Pillsbury, Russell-Miller 
Archer-Daniels-Midland, on nego- 
which we understand had 

ced in the spring of 1957 
“On Novy. 22, 1957, certain writ- 
ten data concerning our welfare 


program was given to union repre- 
sentatives at their request. 

“On Dec. 31, 1957, the union re- 
quested and the company agreed to 
an extension of negotiations to 
March 31, 1958. 

“On dan. 30, 1958, the union re- 
additional information, 
which was prepared and given to 
them on Feb. 2. 


quested 


The extens greement expired 

oO I 31, 1958. O that day the 
st time, specifically 

sed the compa f the changes 
sired in the welfare program. On 
com- 


extension ol 


the s Gay the nion and the 


“Since the union has not advised 


us Whether our May 28 offer met 
ith their approval; since they 
have not set a date for another 


ard since the negotiation 
expire until June 

15, it seems strange to us that they 

would at this time call a strike. 


meeting; 


period does not 


nt that we read the 
wspaper story we assumed that 


STRIKE THREAT 
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Secretary Benson Scores House Unit 
For “Antics” on Farm Legislation 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—After a period 
of taking a charitable sideline view 
of congressional antics, Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
struck a blow at the flank of the 
House Agriculture Committee. He 
hit its members hip-and-thigh with 
a precise and specific exposure for 
burying extension legislation on 
Public Law 480, the surplus dis- 
posal measure, in the uncertain fu- 
ture of the “omnibus” legislation. 


He charged them with dereliction 
duty, telling a conference 
committee's political antics were 

wheat states and the 

foreign buying power 
needed to get exports 
the time of crop 


press 


so the 
ing’ Ue 


Corn Belt of 
WwW Ss badly 
steadily at 

with the 
by Mr. Benson, it 
the majority leaders 


Almost simultaneously 


sm voiced 


s learned that 


ymmittee had agreed to cut 

e extension legislation from 
ymnibus” bill 

It must be noted, however, that 


action coincidental 
timing of the decision, but 
timeliness of Mr. 
about the need- 

ss delay in acting on a measure 
is generally non-controversial 

ady acted upon by the Senate. 


was 


loes refiect the 


trictures 





telling item of Mr. Benson’s 


ism was to point out that the 

ise delay—as well as previous foot 
gging by the Senate committee on 
xpanded barter authority—has had 
of denying to farm com- 


nities $500 million-worth of buying 
\ority for surplus products which 
i to be committed into export out- 
June 30. Even if Congress 
» to act with unaccustomed speed 

10w, it would be utterly impossible 
the Foreign Agricultural Service 

the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
to implement commitments be- 
tween now and the end of the fiscal 


n June 30. 


s py 


commit- 
the 


make binding 
disbursement of 

)m n involved in the increase 
1uthorized by the Senate means that 
uncommitted authorizations would be 
washed out at the end of the fiscal 


Failure to 


nents for tne 


year. 
It is 


fascinati 


difficult to understand the 
yn of congressional commit- 
tees for the term, “omnibus” legisla- 

yn. It presumes a carry-all bill con- 


taining a little bit of everything. 
Even its draftsmen are willing to 
idmit privately that it is designed 
for a White House veto. The House 
Agriculture Committee is now en- 
gaged, however, in trying to make 


sense out of a hodge-podge of sub- 
committee bills to be contained in an 
mnibus” farm bill. 

The political antics of the House 
majority politicians write a sardonic 
epitaph on the corpse of the rigid 
high price support clique—who even 
in their “omnibus” bill items have 
given ground at every point, yet have 
hoping to retain some recog- 
nition from Secretary Benson that 
he will ultimately be forced into an 
acceptance of a return of rigid high 
supports. 

It probably just won’t work out 
that way. The secretary is in the 
driver’s seat. His opposition knows 
it. But they wish to force through 
1 farm “omnibus” bill which demands 
i veto so that they can subsequently 


bee n 


price 


go to the country and insist that the 
White House and Ezra Benson are 
working to deny the farmer the price 
support goals Congress wanted to 
enact. 

Other Effects 

The absence of PL 480 procure- 
ment authority also can and probably 
will slow down exports of corn and 
sorghum grains at a time when these 
interior markets are reluctantly hold- 
ing up the farm price of corn at or 
about the low loan level. Farmers 
are being deceived by the congress- 
ional smoke screen of the “omnibus” 
bill to hold their corn supplies in a 
vain hope that prices may go higher, 
because under a recent move to get 
the private trade back into the ex- 
port business CCC has virtually re- 
tired its corn stocks from the market. 

Reports of receipts at terminal 
markets reveal that the corn cash- 
sale farmer is not redeeming his loan 
commitments to CCC and may be 
holding for higher prices. His hopes 
may fall in his face shortly unless 
some PL 480 money can be put be- 
hind his export market. 

USDA officials cannot be charged 
with inertia now. They won’t move 
any binsite stocks of corn to break 
the corn market. But they cannot sit 
on the binsite corn forever unless 
Congress comes through with some 
export incentive. 

Congress is driving USDA officials, 
through no fault of their own, to 
assume a manipulative attitude to 
the corn market. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
IWA REPORT 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture has reported that 

during the period May 28-June 3, the 

Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 

sales of 369,000 bu. wheat (including 

wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
wheat equivalent) for recording un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment against the 1957-58 year quotas. 
Sales for the period included 25,489 
ewt. flour (59,000 bu. in wheat equi- 
valent), and 310,000 bu. wheat. The 
importing country principally in- 
volved in the sales was Haiti. 
Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 

the opening of quotas for the 1957-58 

year on June 1, 1957, are 87,841,000 

bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are 

73,895,000 bu. and by Australia 12,- 

863,000 bu. 








Guy Cooper 


Guy Cooper, Chairman 
Of Cooper Milling 


Concern, Dies 


HUMBOLDT, NEB. — Guy Cooper, 
chairman of the board of the O. A. 
Cooper Co., Humboldt, died June 3. 
Mr. Cooper was 77 years old 

Mr. Cooper succeeded his father, 
O. A. Cooper, as president of the 
company in 1923, a position he held 
until 1950 when he became chairman 
of the board. He was succeeded as 
president by his son, Guy Cooper, Jr. 

The Cooper company was founded 
by Mr. Cooper's father in 1879. It has 
been active in flour and feed milling 
since that time as a regional opera- 
tion serving a seven-state principal 
area. 

Mr. Cooper was a past president of 
the Nebraska Wheat Improvement 
Assn., the Nebraska Millers Assn. and 
the Nebraska Citizens Council. 

Mr. Cooper was active in state and 
national politics, having been a dele- 
gate from Nebraska's first congress- 
ional district to the last two national 
Republican conventions and a long- 
time member of the Nebraska Re- 
publican state finance committee. He 
was a board member and president of 
Consumers Public Power District and 
a director of the University of Ne- 
braska Foundation. 








INTERESTED VISITORS—Showing keen interest in the operations of The 
Northwestern Miller during a visit to the publication’s headquarters were, 
left to right, C. Rudolph Moor, Buhler Mill Engineering Co., Minneapolis; 
Keith Smith, Colle & McVoy, advertising agency; Kurt Wild, Buhler Brothers, 
Uzwil, Switzerland, and Ronald Olson, Colle & McVoy. Mr. Wild has been 
spending some time in the U.S. visiting the milling engineering firm’s custo- 
mers and will return to Switzerland shortly. 
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Rapid Expansion 
Of Winter Wheat 
Harvest Expected 


KANSAS CITY — Rapid expansion 
of the winter wheat harvest is pre- 
dicted for this week. With wheat 
already pouring into elevators in the 
Enid, Okla. area, the first Kansas 
wheat was cut over the week end 
around Wellington. Barring heavy 
rains, the harvesting pace will accel- 
erate rapidly, since wheat is ripening 
fast under sunny skies and southerly 
winds. 

At Enid, three days saw delivery 
of 796 cars of new wheat. Protein 
ranged from 9.40 to 14.20% and 
averaged about 11.50%. Yields are 
running from 25 to 50 bu. to the acre. 
One field near Drummond had yields 
of 45 to 50 bu. to the acre. 

So heavy is the harvest that eleva- 
tors are reported to be completely 
filled in some Oklahoma communi- 
ties. At Snyder, wheat is said to be 
piled on three of the main streets. 
At Duke, wheat has been piled on 
the school grounds. A boxcar short- 
age has contributed to the jam up, 
it is said. 

The first wheat delivered to eleva- 
tors in Wellington tested 62 to 64 Ib. 
to the bushel and carried around 16% 
moisture. One yield was reported at 
41 bu. to the acre. 

While scattered showers are a pos- 
sibility for Kansas this week, no ap- 
preciable slowdown in the harvest is 
seen. 

Grasshoppers are swarming 
throughout Texas, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado and Kansas. However, this men- 
ace is not considered great to the 
wheat since the grasshoppers are 
small and the wheat is already being 
harvested. The threat is greatest to 
later crops. 
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Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers 


Name Heads 


SPOKANE, WASH. — More than 
400 representatives of the grain in- 
dustry gathered in Spokane to at- 
tend the annual convention of the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn. Highlight of the event, which 
was staged at the Davenport Hotel, 
was the election of J. D. Urquhart, 
Union Elevator and Warehouse Co., 
Lind, Wash., to serve as president 
of the group for 1958-59. Mr. Ur- 
quhart, formerly vice president, suc- 
ceeds W. T. Balsiger, Moro, Ore., in 
the top office. 

Other officers named include H. L. 
Powell, Lewiston Grain Growers, 
Lewiston, Idaho, vice president, and 
R. H. Stephens, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Spokane, was _ reelected 
treasurer. Merrill D. Sather, Spo- 
kane, was reappointed executive sec- 
retary. 

New directors named are: -Richard 
K. Driscoll, Peter Fisher, A. G. Pat- 
ton, E. P. Fredricks and Mark -P. 
Hengen. Directors at large are W. A. 
Richards, Roy Reed and Martin 
Lanser. 














BREAD iS THE ST4FF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR MANAGER RETIRES 


LITCHFIELD, MINN.—Harry Pe- 
terson, manager of the Cargill, Inc., 
elevator at Litchfield for 18 years and 
a member of the firm for 28 years, 
retired June 1. He hes been succeed- 
ed. by. Martin. Stranlund. 
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Spring Wheat Millers Make Hay 
While the Sun Shines on Competition 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Editor of The Northwestern Miller 


Twice during the glowering day of 
June 4 George E. Kelley, executive 
vice president of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., reached for 
his telephone. Plans had been made 
for the spring wheat millers of the 
Northwest to journey to Winona next 
day to play some golf, eat some vic- 
tuals and exchange conviviality. Mr. 
Kelley looked at the threatening 
skies, heard rumors of tornado warn- 
ings ara thought he’d better call the 
whole thin~ Vif. He wanted no drop 
of rain to fall upon his friends, the 
compétitors; no roaring winds to 
ruffle the scanty hairs the anxieties 
of the milling business had left them. 


Came the day—June 5—and the 
promise of the dawn fulfilled the 
wildest hopes of the ebullient Mr. 
Kelley. God, he mused, looks after 
the millers even in times of plum- 
meting millfeed prices. The weather 
was perfection itself, the company 
elegant, the. conviviality sparkling, 
and the organization of the Bay State 
staffers. in-full accord with the repu- 
tation established over many years. 


The day was marked by many 
auspicious events, One, of prime 
importance and remark, was the 
return of a favorite son to his na- 
tive hearth and home. Herman 
Fakler, Winona-born, inspected the 
scenes of his youth. He left Winona 
in 1919—“I knew you would ask 
that”—after army service to join 
the Millers National Federation 
staff in Washington. Since then, for 
lo! these many years he has swung 
in the maelstrom of politics and re- 
mains as unruffled as he was back 
in Winona. With consequential 
benefit to the U.S. flour milling in- 
dustry, too. 


Several other visitors came long 
distances to join in the event. Among 
them—Dick Wilson, Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, president of MNF; 
Herman Steen, vice president; Char- 
les G. McClave, president, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
and Frank (Cal) Blodgett, Frank H. 
Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis. Paul 
Rothwell, Bay State's president, came 
from Boston with son Bernard. The 
Minneapolis contingent, a_busload, 
was shepherded by Hill Clark of the 
Colton Economic Service and he 
counted carefully at every stop to in- 
sure no one strayed. 


This was the 17th meeting and 
the millers honored Frank J. Allen, 
Sr., founder of the annual event, 
former Bay State official, now re- 
tired from active business, but who 
is as sprightly as ever he was. He 
delighted the millers with his ref- 
erences to them and their ways of 
doing business, carried on even unto 
the younger generation. 


Several millers, it was revealed, 
had a lucrative outside source of in- 
come, as witness the dimes and quar- 
ters which changed hands with rapid- 
ity in many a hole and corner. One 


remarked: “This is a faster profit 
than selling a sack of flour.” 
eee 
Attending for the first time was 


Tom Boyd, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., a recent convert from the 
winter wheat segment of the U.S 
milling industry. Formerly quartered 
in Kansas City, Mr. Boyd is now at 
the firm’s home office in Minneapolis. 
Not allowed to play golf on doctor's 
orders for some time, he hopes to be 
back in the game this summer. Mean- 
while, he put in some putting practice 
at Winona and future competitors 
should take note—the boy’s good. 


Presiding over the prize distribu- 
tion for golfing prowess was Bay 
State’s Robert Stephenson, ably as- 
sisted by Floyd Voss of the same 
firm. Jim Pehle, King Midas Flour 
Mills, took the prize for low gross 
with John Bean, International Milling 
Co., taking the low net. Bay State's 
Bob Brotherton and Mr. Voss were 
also listed, the first for coming closest 
to the pin, the second for being the 
most consistent golfer. High net 
single was the honor bestowed on G. 
L. Van Lanen, Hubbard Milling Co. 
The foursome with the lowest net 
saw N. G. Anderson of Bay State, 
Don E. Rogers, Atkinson Milling Co., 
Paul M. Petersen, International Mill- 
ing Co., and Mr. Pehle receive tro- 
phies. The high net foursome brought 
in as winners Robert E. McCormick, 
Bay State; Dean Cobb, W. J. Jenni- 
son Co.; Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas 
—*“First time I’ve ever won any- 
thing’’—and Louis Back, La Grange 
Mills, Red Wing. 


But it was left to Mr. Rothwell, Sr 
to take the most enterprising award 
of the afternoon. He came in the list 
of winners as high scorer at the 
tricky fourth hole, taking a 10 and 
an 11. 


So ended another successful gath- 
ering as the millers brace themselves 
for the competitive new-crop storms 
to break. And Mr. Kelley will not be 
the only one looking anxiously at the 
skies this time. 


SPRING WHEAT MILLERS MEET—Pictured 





STORAGE INCREASE 
AT HUTCHINSON 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — With 
6,905,000 bu. additional storage space 
assured of completion by the time the 
new crop moves, Hutchinson will 
have total storage space of 41,520,000 
bu., of which 39,475,000 bu. is public. 
John Lestishen, secretary of the 
Hutchinson Board of Trade, figures 
that terminals in Hutchinson and 
Wichita and line houses on the three 
railroads serving the territory will 
have in excess of a quarter billion 
bushels in storage. For the 1957 crop 
year storage in Hutchinson, Wichita 
and the 268 country stations totaled 
210,428,000 bu. To this has been add- 
ed 41,414,000 bu. in space for a total 
of 251,842,000 bu. 





Ambrose McCarthy 
Seriously III 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Carthy 
the multiwall bag 


Ambrose Mc- 
Minneapolis representative of 
division of West 


Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., is hospital- 
ized and has undergone major sur- 
gery. Mr. McCarthy suffered a per- 
foration of the diverticulum in the 
lower intestine June 4. Although 


ved since that time 


considered to be ser- 


somewhat impr 


he was still 
iously ill June 10 
a REA S THE STAFF OF Lire—— 
KC Grain Club Elects 
KANSAS CITY—A. N. Fugett 
International Milling Co new 
president of the Kansas City Grain 


Club, succeeding Wayne P. Anderso 
Norris Grain Co 


is the 


Other new officers are: J. A. Frost 
General Mills, Inc., vice president 
and Sam A. Darrough, Meservey- 
O'Sullivan Grain Co., secretary-trea- 
surer. Fletcher Kelly, Davis-Hunt 
Grain Co., was named honorary 
chairman 

The election took place during a 
spring party the club held June 4 


at the Saddle & Sirloin Club. A fea- 
ture of the outing was a softball 
game with the millers squared off 
against the grain men. In a 

battle, marred by bruised fingers and 
sprained muscles, the 
ed victorious 87-7. Among the stars 
for the millers cited for special men- 
tion by fellow players wer 

l 


one-sided 


millers emerg- 


Ray Lar- 
GMI, and J. D. Tinklepaugh 
us Mills, Inc 


SOI 


Buri 








at the recent gathering of 


spring wheat millers in Winona, Minn., as guests of the Bay State Milling 
Co., are, left to right, Herman Fakler, vice president, Millers National Feder- 
ation, Washington; Paul T. Rothwell, Bay State Milling Co., Boston; Henry 
E. Kuehn, executive vice president and general manager, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis; Frank J. Allen, Sr., former vice president and general 
manager, Bay State, Winona; Herman Steen, vice president, MNF, Chicago, 
and D. H. Wilson, executive vice president, the Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 


newly-elected president of MNF. 








KC Receives 
First Carload 
New Crop Wheat 


KANSAS CITY—tThe first carload 
of what is expected to be a bumper 
hard winter wheat crop arrived in 
Kansas City June 4 to signal the 
start of the new crop marketing. The 
car was received from Elmer, Okla 
It graded No. 2 hard, 62.5 lb., 10% 


protein, 13.5% moisture and 1% for- 
eign material 

Following the custom of many 
years, the wheat was auctioned off 


by Walter R. Scott, executive vice 
president of the Board of Trade. The 
bidder was William E 
Root, manager of Topeka Terminal 
Elevators, who bought the grain for 
Rodney Milling Co. The car was con- 
signed by Goffe & Carkener Inc. The 


successful 


wheat brought $2.06 bu., or 26¢ over 
the July futures price at the time ofl 
sale. This was l¢ higher than the 


regular market 


Last year’s first carload of new 
crop wheat was shipped from Temple, 


nd arrived June 11. It sold 
and 84e¢ 


(JKia i 
for $2.30 bu., 36¢ over July 
over the regular market 
The earliest 
May 21, 1956 


Jun 2, 1935 


arrival on record was 
The latest has 
Other first 


peen 
have 
been received as follows: 1955, May 
1954, June 1; 1953, June 5; 1952, 
1951, June 18; 1950, May 27 
received its 
Othe! 
llows: 1956 
June 8; 


1951 


cars 


Last year Kansas City 
nsas wheat on June 19 
lates were as {k 
1955, June 3; 1954 

1953, June 5; 1952, June 11 


Harvesting Makes 
Rapid Progress 


FT. WORTH Harvesting has 
ade rapid progress and is now in 
South Plains 

better than 
average about 
The bulk 
f I moved 
direct to Gulf ports for export 
Tl i new wheat 
nspected here, and 71 of 
June 6 


| swing as far as the 


nents has 


these cars were received 
weight of the receipts 
was 616 lb., high 63.7 lt ow 57.2 Ib 
moisture average was 13.3 high 
16.7 low 11 iverage 
35 cars was 1182 high 13.50 low 
10.50 This wheat originated i: 
irea between the South Plains and 
Ft. Worth 


F LIFE 
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Former Maple Leaf 
Official Dies 





WINNIPEG—Leigh 
manager of the Maple 
Co here tron 1930 1 
tirement fou s g 
1 while play g 


MORE ENLARGEMENT 


SUBLETTE, KANSAS — Sublette 


will have close to 4 million bushels 
storage capacity soon after the new 

p starts moving. The Cooperative 
Grain Dealers Union here is adding 
700,000 bu. storage to its plant which 
will bring its storage capacity to 
slightly more than 1.5 million bush- 


els. Recently the Haskell Grain C 
contracted for a 1,050,000 bu. addi- 
tion which will bring its total storage 


capacity in Sublette to 2,135,000 bu. 








—as 


LOUR prices across the country 
| ee re highly irregular in the 
seven-day period ending June 9, sub- 

t the characteristic spasms 
which precede establishment of the 


y crop basis in the Southwest. As 


pected, the adjustment is doubly 
ficult this year because of the ex- 
reme change from the old year of 
te shortages to new levels built on 


est which gives all appearances 
ulmost a record breaker in 


size and quality 
Southwest pressure continues to In- 
sharp cleavage between price 
els in the hard winter wheat area 


the one hand and the spring wheat 
the other. Under new 
Southwest prices plum- 
week, while spring 
rose 5¢, pressed by 
shortages and millfeed losses. 

Southwest, where supplies 
flour have been all but exhausted, 


fill-in buying dominated trading. With 
] 


is area on 
» pressure 
1 2 le 

ead 3V¢ iast 
] 


. 
urs generally 


the new levels not yet established, 

lls and jobbers were reluctant to 
yuote on the new basis. The week 
was marked by concentrated efforts 
f mills, jobbers and bakers to use 


) every last pound of old crop wheat 
ur before new flour is traded. 
In the spring wheat mills area price 
top of earlier bulges 
neutralize the major 
segment of the market, with the re- 
sult that buying came close to a 
standstill. Mills found their problems 

wheat shortages and millfeed loss- 
es further complicated by the ex- 
pected pressure on price levels once 
iour begins to move in the South- 


creases on 


served only to 


west 
mills of the Southwest for 
amounted to 38% of five- 
capacity compared with 
0 to 55% in the central states and 

36% in the spring wheat mills area. 
Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 95% of five- 
lay milling compared with 
109% the previous week (4 days run) 
: (See tables on 


S ile > by 
the week 


? nill 
aay miling 


capacity, 
d 99° 1 year ago. 


page ¥Y.) 


Northwest 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
prices ilready beyond workable 
climbed another 5¢ 
ven-day period ending June 
mpetus came from a shortage 
leat and stronger cash prices on 
side and the need to cover mill- 
d losses on the other. The rise al- 
st stifled buying as bakers viewed 
the swirling development of the bear- 
new crop basis in the Southwest 
d simply resolved to await the im- 
pact for whatever effect it will have 
yn prices in this area 
Faced with their own major prob- 
lems of wheat shortages and millfeed 
wheat millers find it 
re difficult each day to determine 
which will adequately 
account the pending blast 
1f pressure which they expect from 
the hard winter wheat areas once 
ew crop flour begins to move in the 
southwest 


weeks ago, 





losses, spring 


pric levels 


take into 
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Flour Buying Slow, Prices 
Mixed as Trade Awaits 
New Hard Winter Crop 








As a consequence, local bakery 
types reached the highest point of 
the crop year, 5¢ above the previous 
peak established early last July. 

The family flour trade was almost 
equally as quiet, with buyers and sell- 


ers alike awaiting some indication 
from the rest of the trade that the 
new basis is pointing toward some 


semblance of stability. 

Clear flour prices were slightly 
stronger, with reports in some places 
of a slightly better demand. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 36% of five-day 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the lerger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











milling capacity, compared with 29% 


the previous week and 52% a year 
ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 97% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 103% the previous week and 
oge 


“Ove a year ago. 


Production by mills at Minneapolis 


for the week amounted to 102% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 


with 98% the previous week (4 days 
running time) and 99% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest amounted to 101% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 113% 


the previous week (4 days) and 116% 
a year ago. Production by mills at 
Minneapolis amounted to 102% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 98% 
the previous week (4 days) and 999% 
a year ago. 

Quotations, 100-lb. cottons, carlots 
Minneapolis: Spring standard patent 
bakery flour $6.19@6.29, spring short 
$6.29@6.39, spring high gluten $6.49 
26.59, first clears $5.27@5.47, whole 
wheat $6.19@6.29; family flour $6.65 


@7.35. 
Southwest 

Kansas City: Sales of hard winter 
wheat flour showed a slight improve- 
ment last week, amounting to 38% 
of five-day capacity. This compared 
with 29% the previous week and 17% 
a year ago. But the level was still very 
low, the increase representing more 
p.d.s. buying. As more buyers exhaust 
contracts, they shift to hand-to- 
mouth purchasing until time for the 
new crop push. There are more indivi- 
dual orders, but all for small quanti- 
ties. Of last week’s sales, 11% was 
export and government business. 

The lull surprised no one. The new 
crop of hard winter wheat is being 
cut in southern areas and the harvest 
is expected to spread rapidly. With 
the outlook for a large crop still very 
bright, no buyers are willing to com- 
mit themselves for purchases any 
larger than absolutely necessary to 
carry until new wheat is moving in 
quantity when more will be known 
about quality and price. Current flour 
prices are well above the levels at 
which bakers expect to book supplies 
for the new year. Mills realize this 
and are not pressing for business. In- 
dications are that the peak of the 
wheat movement will not be before 
MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 
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Durum, Semolina Prices Unchanged, 
Buying Slow, Wheat Receipts Light 


EMOLINA buying was slow in 

the seven-day period ending June 
9. Light durum receipts and a drop in 
running time at the mills kept prices 
steady, however, making the week 
almost a duplicate of the previous 
one. Business was generally slow, al- 
though there were scattered reports 
of some pick up in shipping direc- 
tions. 

Manufacturers of spaghetti and 
macaroni products, coming into a 
slack season on the one hand and in- 
volved in watching the development 
of the whole new crop price basis on 
the other, find little incentive to pur- 
chase semolina at this time. Many 
are already putting their plants in 
order for the annual two-week shut- 
down scheduled in July. 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis 
amounted to 135 cars for the week, 
considerably below normal and suffi- 
cient to keep mills bidding competi- 
tively for the supplies needed for 
grinding. 


Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 112% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 99% 
the previous week (only 4 days run) 
and 94% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis June 6 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.45@2.46 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.44@2.45 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.42@2.44 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.42@2.45 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.41@2.44 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.39@2.42 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

June 1-8 ‘ 157,500 175,050 112 
Previous week 157,500 *4¥120,468 99 
Year ago 156,500 147,012 94 

Crop year 

production 

July |, 1957-June 7, 1958 8,346,797 

July |, 1956-June 8, 1957 ........ 7,315,672 


*Revised: #Four-day week. 
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Millfeed Prices 
Begin to Display 
Signs of Recovery 


ILLFEED prices were mixed 
across the country in the 


seven-day period ending June 9. De- 
clines of $1 to $2 continued in the 
spring wheat mills area and the cen- 
tral states, but there were signs of 
recovery in the Southwest. The avail- 
ability of pastures and other attrac- 
tively priced. feeds continued to: re- 
eeive the blame for the slump. In 
the Southwest, where sacked feeds 
appeared to be coming back into de- 
mand, gains ranged from 50¢ to $4. 
Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
43,926 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 41,958 tons 
in the previous week and 51,072 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed buying was 
in the same slow pattern of previous 
weeks, with levels 50¢ lower than two 
weeks ago and saved from further 
declines only by a slower rate of mill 


production. The only encduragihg 
note continues to be inquiries for 
July, August and September ship- 


ment. Although demand was notice- 
ably lacking, the local area managed 
to keep distress offerings from ap- 
pearing, due mainly to curtailed out- 
put. Quotations June 6: Bran $30.50 
@31, standard midds. $32@32.50, 
flour midds. $40.50@41, red dog $414 
49. 

Kansas City: A stronger tone to 
millfeed prices developed in the week 
ended June 9. Shorts led the ad- 
vances, especially sacked_ shorts. 
Gains ranged from 50¢ on bulk bran 
and middlings to $4 on sacked shorts. 


3ulk shorts followed along fairly 
well at $3 up. Sacked bran was $2 
stronger. 


Demand seemed to be fairly good 
from feed mixers and the country 
trade. Supplies were considered am- 
ple on bulk feeds and less plentiful on 
sacked, especially shorts. The tight- 
ness in sacked feeds is expected to let 
up this week, according to some mar- 
ket observers, who point to the wide 
differential between sacked and bulk 
feed as one of the reasons, Quota- 
tions June 9, carlots, Kansas City: 
Bran $30@30.75, shorts $36.75 @37.50, 
sacked; bran $25@25.75, shorts $324 
32.75, middlings $28@ 28.75, bulk 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed was 
good last week, with offerings ade- 
quate. Bran advanced $1.75 .and 
shorts $3.50. Quotations June 6, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $30@30.50, shorts 
$36.25 @ 36.75. 

Hutchinson: Interest in millfeed 
broadened and mills had no difficulty 
in disposing of limited output at 
prices $1.75@3.50 higher than a week 
earlier. Demand for shorts was par- 
ticularly keen. Quotations, June 6, 
Kansas City: Bran $29.75@30.50, 
gray shorts $36@36.75. 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran $2.50 and shorts $2 ton higher 
Supplies were inadequate. Quotations 
June 5, basis Kansas City: Bran $30 
@30.50, gray shorts $35.50@36 

Oklahoma City: ‘Though directions 
were fair, demand for millfeeds was 
poor. Shorts were in bette.’ demand 
than bran. Prices closed $1.75 high- 

{Turn-to MILLFEED, page 36) 
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Wet Weather, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Short Supplies 


Strengthen Wheat Futures 


LF” Jepeng futures were reason- 
ably firm in most areas dur- 


ing the seven-day period ending June 
9, balanced between almost total ab- 
sence of old crop supplies on one side 
and rapid absorption of the first offer- 
ings of new crop on the other. Con- 
tracts at Kansas City gave outright 
signs of strength as the period closed 
with rains bringing a good portion of 


the crucial harvest to a temporary 
halt. 
Closing prices of wheat futures 


June 9 were: Chicago—July $1.83% 
@%*%, September $1.8642, December 


$1.92@1.91%, March $194%@%, 
May $1.934%%; Kansas City July 
$1.79%, September $1.83%%:, Decem- 
ber $1.87%; Minneapolis—July 
$2.134%, September $2.02. 

The broad differential between 
free market wheat prices and the 
more attractive government loan 


levels moved more directly into the 
spotlight as a strong factor last week 
As the harvest spread through Texas 
and Oklahoma under fair skies, local 
prices failed to attract more than 
scattered offerings of new wheat, 
while storage facilities began to take 
on wheat. The situation is expected 
to be repeated as combining spreads 
into Kansas within the next few days 
Reports began to circulate last week 
that the impounding of 1958 wheat, 
if it continues at the high rate 
pected, could set a record. 
Rainfall over a good part of the 
hard winter wheat area late in the 
period became a major bullish factor 
in the price structure due to the deli- 


ex- 


cate balance between depleted old 
crop wheat and the much sought 
after new crop offerings. Firmness 


was indicative also of the extent to 
which futures in the Southwest have 
been discounted through the weeks 
as a result of the knowledge through- 
out the trade that the new crop will 
probably be of record size, in con- 
trast to last year’s production. 

With the first return of clearing 
weather, the harvest is expected to 
spread into Kansas, where, again, if 
the harvest follows the pattern 
in Oklahoma and Texas, yields and 
production will probably be of record 
proportions. 

Moisture which has fallen in the 
spring wheat region the past several 


set 


days, in contrast with the South- 
west, was welcomed and had the 
effect of softening contracts at Min- 


neapolis 1 to 2¢ for the week. With 
weeks of drouth for the newly emerg- 
ed spring wheat crop at least par- 
tially broken, estimates of the ex- 
pected production were being revised 
upward from the unofficial estimate 
of 202 million bushels. 

Receipts of cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis totaled 893 cars, slightly above 
the week before, with 73 assigned to 
CCC. The price was down quite sharp- 
ly about midweek, but recovered 
some toward the close and finished 
about 2¢ under. Millers were operat- 
ing with light inventories and a need 
for wheat to hold them over until 
new crop is available. July wheat 
dropped sharply and closed at $2.1514 
on June 5, about 4¢ under a week 
earlier. The cash basis, however, was 
advanced 2¢ from the previous week 
The average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 14.19%, com- 
pared with 13.96% the comparable 
week last year. 

At the close on June 6, No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 


spring wheat, through 12% protein, 
closed officially at 25@28¢ over the 
Minneapolis July price; 13% protein 
26@29¢ over; 14% protein 27@30¢ 
over; 15% protein 28@31¢ over; 16% 
protein 29@34¢ over; 17% protein 31 
@38¢ over. 

Offerings of durum wheat were 
light during the period and the quali- 
ty of daily arrivals was lacking. This 
tended to hold the bid basis rather 
firm and the official price schedule 
was not changed during the week 
The better of the choice milling du- 
rums brought around $2.44@2.46 at 
the close. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis June 6 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary $2.38% @2.41% 
12% Protein 2.38% @2.41% 
13% Protein 2.39%: @2.42% 
14% Protein 2.40% @2.43% 
15% Protein 2.41% @2.44% 
16% Protein 2.42% @2.47% 
17% Protein 2.44% @2.51% 

Protein premiums for over 17%, Ic each 
4% higher 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
Ic discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 Ib 

The cash wheat situation in Kan- 
sas City tends to be confused. For 
the week ended June 9, the option 
was off %¢ and premiums were un- 


changed to down 10¢ bu. The confu- 
sion stems from the fact that all buy- 
trying to make their supplies 
out exactly even with their 
until the new crop wheat is 
flowing to market in liberal quanti- 
‘his desire to make the two 
balance is more intense this year be- 
cause of the great differential in price 
between old and new wheat. There 
were fluctuations in premiums during 


ers are 
come 


ne eds 


ties. 


the week. A decline of 10¢ bu. was 
followed by an advance of 5¢ and 
then a 5¢ decline 

The result of the gyrations was 


that premiums on ordinary wheat fin- 
ished the week 10¢ below the level of 


last week. On the low side of the 
range for wheat with 12 to 14% pro- 
tein, losses ranged from 5 to 9¢. On 


the high side, premiums were off 6¢ 


for 12% protein and 4¢ for 12.50% 
protein. Demand came from both 
mills and merchandisers, but it did 
not amount to very much and was 


sp asmodic. 
light side 

teceipts for the week amounted to 
315 cars, compared with 366 the pre- 


Supplies were also on the 


vious week and 324 a year ago. There 
were reports that farm selling of 
wheat in the southern area where 


combining is underway was very slow, 
and that all but a minimum percent- 
age was moving by truck into stor- 
for CCC loans because of the 
relationship between the loan and the 
cash market 

Premiums were quoted June 9 as 
follows: Ordinary .25¢ bu. over 
the basic July option of $1.79, 12% 
protein 30@35¢ over, 12.50% protein 


age 


S0@40¢ over, 13% protein 30@47¢ 
over, 13.50% protein 30@49¢ over, 
14% protein 30@51é¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City June 6 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard $2.09% @2.39\% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.08% @2.38% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.06% @2.36% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.04% @2.34% 
No. | Red 2.01% @2.03% 
No. 2 Red 2.00% @2.02% 
No. 3 Red 1.98% @2.01% 
No. 4 Red 1.96% @1.99% 

At Ft. Worth, No. 1 ordinary hard 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by m reporting y The Nort 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the tota ted utpul of 
mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 

. June 5 

955 
Northwest 629,088 
Southwest 37 3466 
Buffalo §17,22 
Central and Southeast 2 535,080 
North Pacific Coast 4.369 292,787 

Totals ‘ 36 3,111,544 
Percentage of total U.S. outpu ? 75 
Estimated tot U.S product 
Accumulated total this mr r 

"Revised 

: ; Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to 
Ju 8 Previou June 2 une 4 June 5-12 June 8 June ? 
week 957 956 955 958 1957 
Northwest ° 08 0 96 88 34,455,552 33,460,987 
Southwest 87 9 94 93 92 63,632,026 64,881 447 
Buffalo 02 5 99 06 26,653.55 26,738,009 
Central and S. E 92 98 94 90 8 26,857,780 26,398,542 
No. Pacif Coast 09 92 83 89 75 5,431,964 4,810,697 
Totals 95 09 99 93 90 67,030,874 66,289 682 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % a o-Gay week riou ve ac 
capacity output tivity af y tput tivity 
June 1-8 231,0 0 02 June 1-8 281,750 843 75 
Previous week 23 98 ~ us week 5! 850 88 
Year ago 237,000 99 «Ye . 287,5 780 95 
Two years ago 237,000 94 Tw e g 279.8 273 92 
Five-year average 87 ° y erege 88 
Ten-year average . en-ye erage 8 
*Revised. +Four-day week rour-c week 
Principal interior milis in Minnesota ud 50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
ing Du uth. St. Paul. North Dakota. Monta City (including Wichita and Salina) 
and iowa 5-4 eens Flow aa 
5-day week Flou c y tout tivity 
pacity output tivity J é 209 920 702 90 
June 1-8 462,384 , week 20,98 981,443 96 
Previous week **413,356 113 4 ) 4 : 94 
Year ag 497,413 é Two y 9 0 949 486 93 
Two years ago 458.423 vive-y erag 94 
Five-year erage 88 en-ye ge 
Ten-year average 79 *Re 
*Revised. tFour-day week CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
PACIFIC COAST M Dhio. Mich yy j 
4 » - te 
Principal mills on the North Pacif Co vee K k N ° - be essee 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior ideale ‘ - 
Washington Mills 7 a ’ 
5-day week Flour une 6 92 084 92 
pacity utpu ty P u week . 465 882 98 
June 1-8 94,500 94,127 00 6s Ye 3 7 37,134 94 
Previous week 94.500 *+166.542 07 wo ye 3 s : 90 
Year ago 215,000 79,842 83 Five 3 83 
Two ye 9 215,000 90.26 88 en-ye ‘ 8 
Five-yea erage 83 Re F w ‘ 
Ten-year erage 79 
*Revised. *Four-day week BUFFALO : 
y w . r v) 
Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills - ‘ nel tivity 
June 1-8 128,500 56.974 22. June 1-8 487.5 02 
Previous week 128,500 ¥132,336 29 Previous week 487 " 
Year ago 38,750 4,429 82 Ye 3g 475 5 
Two years ago 133,200 24,108 89 Tw yea Q 475 99 
Five-year erage 84 Five-ye verag 05 
Ten-year average 9 e erage 
+Four-day week Four-d week 
winter wheat was selling June 9 at ue to lack of t st export 
$2.16@2.18 rail basis, $1.96 by truck trade. Exp s consisted 
delivered Houston. There was very 6 « es wes . ‘A at 
little mill interest in carlots due to June s t } ! } s and 
the high levels prevailing over Kan- ) ( ccc e wheat und 
sas City. Most new wheat is goin he expo! \ t t 
under loan, but remainin fferings J ! S s N 
are adequate for the demand Weste I M demand w 
c ; M ‘ ‘ r es 
Tight Supplies ' . * eee 
Tight market supplies of old crop types s wl whe s wer 
wheat slowed down trading th I 1-5 ¢ s per bushel pre 
Pacific Northwest last week az! Feed S 1 slowly Hea 
more interest was shown in new Cc! tl ders vers 1 of thr 
wheat. A moderate amount of new days soaked tl Pacif Northwes 
crop wheat for July-August was sold th ddle t tt part the wee 
around $2.00 per bushel, Coast basis both eas 1d west of tl unt . 


However, demand was not agg! 
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Various divisions of GMI had exhibits during the open house. Here is a portion of 
the flour division exhibit. 


The board of directors room in the executive wing of the new 
GMI building was a place of interest and wonder for visitors. The 
hostess at extreme right is Jean Postel. 


Open House 


General Mills, Inc., plays host 





to 15,000 persons during open 


Guests inspect the Betty Crocker test GMI provided its visitors with refresh- 
kitchens, the first point of interest on ments which they enjoyed in the cafe- 


house at its new headquarters the open house tour. teria or on the terrace pictured above. 


building in suburban Minneapolis 
June 4-7 





2 ty Visitors in the Betty Crocker test kitchens receive information and smiles from 
Top executives of GMI were on hand to greet many of the visitors. Marcille Dalgleish, left 


Here Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board, moves through the 
courtyard with visitors. 
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“Where in the whole world... 


here in the whole world would you like 
most to live? 

Well, son, you'll get a lot of answers to a 
question like that. Most of them pretty good 
answers, too. 

Let’s think about it for a moment. 

Start with right now—today. You're living on 
a farm. And some places seem a mighty long 
distance away. 

But they’re not, actually. Because just about 
every one of those places there on your map 
represents people—lots and lots of them. And 
the number of people is increasing—almost every 
second of every day! There are more children 
And the 


population experts are predicting an increase for 


being born now than ever before. 
this country of over 50 million people by 1975 
and a world increase of over 800 million by the 
year 1999! 

Makes you wonder how there will be enough 
food, homes and clothing to take care of all those 


extra people, doesn’t it? 


Well, for one thing, the crops and animals 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





you're helping your Mom and Dad raise now 
are already serving a lot of people in a lot of 
different ways. And in the future your farm will 
be many, many times more important to this 
country and to the whole world. 

More people and more industries will be want- 
ing farm products. And that means the challenge 
to farmers when you're grown up wili be greater 
than ever in history. 

But ask yourself: where else could there be 
such unlimited opportunity for the man who has 
prepared himself to keep in step with progress? 

So you see, son, your farm and its crops and 
animals are a mighty close and important link 
between you and all those places on your map. 
They just won't ever be able to exist without you. 

Think about the farm. It has a great future. 
So have you. 

a +. ee 

Yes, we at Cargill have a lot of faith in this 
boy, and the thousands of farm boys like him. 

In our 93 years as a Creative Processor of 


farm products, we’ve seen a great many farm 








99 


youngsters grow up, then watched their sons— 
and then theirs—stay with the land. 

This particular boy may seem like any other 
And in most ways, he is. But somehow, we feel 
he’s a little extra special. 
of the secrets of 


He already knows many 


running a farm successfully. When he is grad- 
uated from high school, he’ll have had ten years 
of practical working experience behind him. To 
us, that makes today’s farm boy one of to- 
morrow’s most valuable assets to this country 
He’s the man to whom we at Cargill are looking 
to lead the farmer-processor team into a bright, 


new field of opportunity. 











oS Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILI. 
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The control reom of the new combination mill and terminal elevator at Moscow where the 
movement in and out of the elevator is directed by a single man at the control desk. A 
diagrammatic layout of elevator facilities reflects operations through a series of lights. 
Apart from management only three other employees per shift are required for the mechani- 


cal operations of the mill. 


USSIA is a land of contrasts 
with the extremes undoubtedly 
accentuated by the _ tremendous 
strides made in scientific advance- 
ment and the forward pace toward 
1utomation in industry. This in a few 
words summarizes the observations 
Sol Kanee, president of Soo Line 
Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, who recently 
returned from a two-week visit to 
Russia. He was accompanied by Robert 
A. Kipp, president of Kipp Kelly, 
Ltd Winnipeg. William Pinchin, 
Pillsbury Canada, Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
was invited to make the trip but 
it the time was unable to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

The strides made in the field of 
nilling are spectacular, according to 
Mr. Kanee. He pointed out that Rus- 
sia now has 50 fully pneumatic mills 
in operation compared with possibly 
12 in all of North America 

The milling industry in Russia pos- 
es great contrasts. In Leningrad the 
Kirov Combinat mill and elevator 
with a 15,000-bbl. output employs 
twice as many people as a similar 
mill on this continent. It was con- 
structed in 1935. However, it will be 
shut down in July for complete mod- 
ernization which will include bulk 
storage and pneumatic facilities for 
inloading boxcars and barges. The 
director of this mill, Mr. Kozin, vis- 
ited the U.S. for six months in 1945 
ind spent some time in mills at Buf- 
falo and Kansas City 


Moscow Mill 

Of particular interest to the Ca- 
nadians was the new combination 
mill and terminal elevator nearing 
completion in Moscow. The mill, 
when completed, will have a 40,000 
cwt. output a day and will be fully 
pneumatic. The elevator, already 
‘omplete, has 2.5 million bushels capa- 
city with facilities for the pneumatic 


unloading from river barges and box- 
cars. The entire facilities of the ele- 
vator, including unloading, cleaning, 
blending and drying, as well as the 
movement out of the elevator, are 
controlled by a single man at a con- 
trol desk facing a diagrammatic lay- 
out of the elevator facilities which 
are shown through a series of panel 
lights. Apart from management only 
three other employees per shift are 
required for mechanical operations. 
Drying capacity of the driers in this 
new elevator is 25 tons hourly. Mr. 
Kanee said the elevator and mill are 
free from dust and this was typical 
of all other milling operations. Many 
of the employees are women. 

The Canadians were particularly 
impressed with the advanced school 
of milling which turns out 15 master 
millers each year on a_ two-year 
course. The school is completely prac- 
tical in its approach and has its own 
scale mill operation for its students. 
Output per day from the school mill 
is 2,000 cwt. and the whole operation 
is under trained supervision. It also 
develops new equipment on its own 
and, when approved, it has the facili- 
ties to manufacture such milling ma- 
chinery. 

Dr. Peter Volganski is in charge 
of experimental mill work at the 
school. 


Visit to Institute 

Mr. Kanee and Mr. Kipp found 
their visit to the Russian Institute 
of Grain Research headed by Dr. 
Natalie Kozmina particularly inter- 
esting. Dr. Kozmina is international- 
ly recognized in her particular field 
of research as was her father, Peter 
Kozmin, the technical writer. The 
institute is responsible for conduct- 
ing research into milling processes 
and other experiments similar to 
those-carried out in the research lab- 
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Russia's 
Malling 
Imdustiry 


Observations by Sol Kanee, 
President, Soo Line Mills, Ltd., 
During Visit to Soviet Union 


Ww 


oratory of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada under - the 
supervision of Dr. J. Ansel Anderson. 
It operates a pneumatic mill produc- 
ing 2,000 cwt. flour each day. Its 
main research is on roller stands and 
the Canadians were shown a film 
based on its work which was highly 
magnified and greatly slowed down to 
show what happens to wheat when 
passing through the rolls with differ- 
ent differentials and corrugations at 
varying rates of speed. The institute’s 
findings in this respect have already 
been adopted for general use in Rus- 
sian milling. The institute has in- 
creased production of roller mills. 
Mr. Kanee did not agree with the 
view expressed by Charles Ritz, 


TU acs 





chairman of the board of Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, fol- 
lowing his visit to Russia in 1956 
when the latter commented that we, 
in this continent, have nothing to 
learn from Russian milling. Mr. Ka- 
nee said it may be because of the 
strides made since that time that his 
views differ from those of Mr. Ritz 
He added: “They seem to have 
achieved capacity on roller mills that 
is far greater on equivalent linear 
surface than anything we can do on 
this continent.” He re-emphasized 
that the Russians have 50 pneumatic 
mills in operation. 

The Institute of Design and Proj- 
ect for the Ministry of Grain Produc- 
tion is under the direction of Dr. Paul 


The Kirov Combinat mill and elevator at Leningrad. It is being shut down in 
July for complete modernization, including the addition of bulk storage space 
and pneumatic unloading facilities from boxcars and barges. 
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The head of the Russian Institute of Grain Research, Prof. Dr. Natalie 
Kozmina, left, shows Sol Kanee, president of Soo Line Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, 


an article by Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, chief chemist of the Board of Grain Com- 


missioners for Canada, in which Dr. Anderson quotes her. Looking on is one 


of her associates, Dr. Simon Husid. 


Brun who visited the Pillsbury Mills, 
at Midland, Ontario, and the Soo 
Line mill at Winnipeg a little more 
than a year ago. It was through Dr. 
Brun that the two Canadians _re- 
ceived an invitation to visit Russia 
The institute he heads is responsible 
for des'gn and construction of every 


grain installation for storage han- 
dling and the processing of grain for 
export as well as domestic use 

Mr. Kanee said Russian bread is 
not as white as the bread usually con- 
sumed in Canada but it tasted just 
as good if not better. The extraction 
rate in milling was 75% and the flour 
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FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


There is a lot of talk about flour uni- 
formity, but POLAR BEAR flour 
really has it. Because we spare no 
effort or expense to make that uni- 
formity certain. 
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Efforts to Repeal Freight 
Excise Tax at Critical Stage 


Two Canadians actively associated with the milling trade on this continent 
who recently visited Russia are seen examining bread made at the advanced 
school of milling. First, on the left, is R. A. Kipp, president of Kipp Kelly, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, and leaning over the table holding the sample loaf is Sol 


Kanee, 


president of Soo Line Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg. On the far right is Dr. 


Peter Volganski, manager of the experimental mill at the school. The tall 
man in the background is Dr. Paul Brun, a director of the Institute of Design 
and Project for the Ministry of Grain Production. 





“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 

. “AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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"Gooch’'s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 
to Make All Baked Things 
Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Lincoln, Nebr 4 
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| DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


¢ @ Mili & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


® Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 











cialized in dairying and _ vegetable 
production. Four schools and three 
clubs catered to educational and so- 
cial activity. 


Farm equipment included eight 
tractors, two combines, thirteen 
trucks and one automobile. It op- 


erated its own store, central bakery 
and grist mill. Television sets and 
radios were freely in evidence. Bicy- 
cles were the most common means of 
transportation. 

In discussing Russian imports of 
Canadian wheat with key personnel 
in the Ministry of Grain Production, 
Mr. Kanee said they expressed high 
regard for the quality of this com- 
modity, and it was his impression 
that there could be a long-term mar- 
ket for Canadian wheat out of Van- 
couver to Vladivistok. However, he 
was asked by the Russians “how long 
can we continue to buy your wheat 
if you buy nothing from us?” 

The Russians with whom the Ca- 
nadians visited were keenly interest- 
ed in the gravity separator manufac- 
tured by Kipp Kelly, Ltd., in Winni- 
peg, according to Mr. Kanee. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Don, Jim Brazie Join 
Portland Brokerage 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Association of 
Don and Jim Brazie, Salem, Ore., 
with the firm of H. Fay Smith, grain 
broker, Lewis Building, Portland, is 
announced by Fay Smith, owner. 

The newly-appointed associates will 
serve as outside contact men for the 
firm in the merchandising of grain 
and feed concentrates. The affilia- 
tion of the Brazies into the organiza- 
tion will permit the firm to service 
the Pacific Northwest territory with 
a complete line of these commodities, 
Mr. Smith said. 

All contracts will be serviced 
through the Portland office of H. Fay 
Smith. 

The Brazies will continue to handle 
the Dawe’s Laboratories account, 
which has been serviced by them 
for a number of years. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARTER GRANTED 
TOPEKA, KANSAS—Collingwood 











Grain, Inc., Hutchinson, a grain ele- 
vator business, has been granted a 
charter. Fred Collingwood has been 
named resident agent. Capitalization 
of $100,000 was authorized. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Effforts to repeal 
the existing excise tax on freight are 
now at the critical stage in Congress. 

The outlook for repeal is not prom- 
ising, but there are urgent reasons 
why some exceptions should be made 
for this provision of the tax law 
which do not exist for other tax re- 
duction appeals. 

Already the House Ways and 
Means Committee has moved forward 
a bill which would continue present 
tax rate levels for another year. This 
would maintain the present 3% ex- 
cise tax on freight. The White House 
and congressional Democratic leader- 
ship are in virtual agreement not to 
touch the existing tax structure. 

However, in both the Senate and 
the House, there is a vigorous move 
to ease the financial problems of the 
rail carriers. Among the remedies 
proposed is one offered by Sen. 
George Smathers (D., Fla.) which 
would amend the internal revenue 
act to end the freight excise tax. 

Sen. Smathers told the Senate this 
week of the discriminatory features 
which the tax law imposes, particu- 
larly on shippers of agricultural com- 
modities or shipments of products or 
materials to farm customers if such 
shipments are from distant points. 

In short, the same farm commod- 
ity or product shipped to a farmer 
from a more distant point contains 
in the invoice a greater tax impost 
than from nearby shippers. 

This measure, primarily a war- 
time move to discourage unnecessary 
shipments of freight, has now become 
an outright revenue measure which 
is producing an estimated $485 mil- 
lion a year gross to the federal gov- 
ernment. 


A Tax “Delusion” 


Sen. Smathers calls this tax in- 
come a snare and delusion as far as 
revenue is concerned, and says that 
if the excise were to be completely 
eliminated it would, on the contrary, 
produce an increase of more than 





CANADIAN FIRM PLANS 
SIX-TON CAKE 


VANCOUVER—Canadian Bak- 
eries, Ltd., is using 1,500 Ib. flour and 
1,000 Ib. sugar, plus 900 doz. eggs, 1,- 
500 Ib. butter and 7,000 Ib, cherries, 
raisins, pineapple, almonds and pe- 
cans to bake a six-ton cake. The fin- 
ished cake will represent Nanaimo, 
B.C.’s “Centennial Star.” According 
to Joseph Farano, Canadian’s general 
production manager, the cake will be 
put together in 6-lb. pieces, then later 
made into four decorated tiers, stand- 
ing 20 ft. in height. Trucks will trans- 
port the cake to Nanaimo for de- 
corating by Mr. Farano’s brother, 
Michael. Made of edible sugar, the 
decorations include replicas of the 
Crown Jewels, old Fort Langley, Vic- 
toria’s Parliament buildings, and 5,- 
000 flowers. A pre-fabricated building 
will be constructed on a downtown 
Nanaimo parking lot to house the 
cake. Princess Margaret has been 
asked to cut the first slice during her 
summer visit here. Most of the in- 
gredients for the cake were donated. 
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$25 million greater net return to the 
government. 

It may be observed that removal 
of this war-time excise tax could 
readily be effected to the further ad- 
vantage of the farmer, not only in 
regard to his outbound shipments of 
produce to market, but also could be 
a cost-saving factor for him on his 
inbound purchases. 

In making his appeal to the Senate 
for approval of this repeal provision 
of the excise freight tax, Sen. Smath- 
ers told his colleagues that he had 
made a personal poll of the Senate 
prior to the White House announce- 
ment against any changes in the 
present tax law, and that at that 
time the Senate was evenly divided 
on the issue. He admitted that the 
White House stand against any 
changes in the tax law probably 
would divert some of the support for 
his measure. 

From this assertion of Sen. Smath- 
ers, it must be assumed that it would 
be difficult if not impossible for those 
favoring his measure from either 
party to maintain their support of 
the amendment unless there is con- 
sequential support in the form of 
written or telegraphic requests to 
stay behind it. Some persons may 
want to express their feelings to 


Congress 





BREAD IS THE STAFF F 


West Virginia Pulp 
Announces Setup 


For New Bag Division 


NEW YORK — The organizational 
setup of West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co.’s new multiwall bag division has 
been announced by David L. Luke ITI, 
executive vice president. 

Administrative direction of the new 
division, which comprises four multi- 
wall bag plants recently acquired 
from Fulton Bag & Products Co. and 
Arkell & Smiths, will be handled from 
the central offices of the paper com- 
pany in New York. 

“To provide our multiwall custo- 
mers with all the advantages of an 
integrated operation,” Mr. Luke said, 
“we have consolidated the manage- 
ment and sales personnel of the two 
companies which formerly operated 
our multiwall plants into a single unit 
within our own organization.” 

Eight sales districts, with territor- 
ies covering the multiwall markets 
east of the Rockies, have been estab- 
lished. District sales managers in- 
clude E. B. Du Bois at Minneapolis; 
J. A. Mundie at New York; R. C 
Masoner at Columbus, Ohio; R. E 
Jury at Chicago; L. J. Even at New 
Orleans; F. L. Smith, to be headquar- 
tered in a southeast Atlantic city not 
yet selected; S. P. Herd at Dallas and 
W. M. Ritchie at Denver. 

Field responsibility for the divi- 
sion’s activities, including over-all di- 
rection of plants at Wellsburg, W.Va., 
Mobile, Ala., New Orleans and St 
Louis, will be shared by two regional 
managers. They are Sheldon Y 
Carnes, formerly vice president of Ar- 
kell & Smiths, who will headquarter 
in New York, and Jason M 
formerly president of Fulton Bag & 
Products Co., who will headquarter 
in New Orleans. Other executive as- 
signments include Thomas L. Jones 
of New York and J. Frank Greeley of 
New Orleans as regional sales man- 
agers, and Arnold C. Harmsen and 
Peter H. Walmsley as regional pro- 
duction managers. 


E'sas 


A aT late omen 
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NEW DIVISION OFFICE—This is the new home of the Kansas City division 


office of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. Located at 2800 Cherry St., the new building 
houses administrative offices, shop and stockroom in its 3,500 sq. ft. floor 
space. It serves as headquarters for both the flour milling service division 
for the Southwest, under Roger W. Pratt, and the sanitary and industrial 
division, under John A. Strang. The company still maintains its warehouses 


in other cities. 





Farm Prosperity 
To Continue as 
Efficiency Gains 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 


Correspondent 
- 


WASHINGTON—It is not too soon 
to venture a view into the next year 
as to agricultural commodities. 

Everything being equal, there is 
good reason to believe that the ris- 
ing tide of farm prosperity will be 
maintained. It will be maintained as 
farmers adapt their operations to 
economical productien. They now ap- 
pear to be extending their efforts in 
this direction. 

An indication of this was given 
this week by a top official of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, 
who said federal farm banks in cer- 
tain areas have outstanding record- 
breaking loans for the purchase of 
machinery and equipment, which will 
reduce the farmer’s labor cost factor 
and will promote greater farm ef- 
ficiency. 

This information concerns the 
branch of the Federal Land Bank at 
Louisville, covering Kentucky, south- 
ern Ohio, Illinois and Indiana. In 
those four states, Federal Land Bank 
loans are now at a record peak of 
$150 million of short term credit, 
largely for the purpose of buying 
farm machinery and equipment de- 
signed to reduce labor costs and pro- 
mote efficiency of crop production 

At the same time, while these 
short term farm loans are expanding 
to record levels for this banking 
area, it is also reported that repay- 


ment of other short term loans is 
also breaking records. 

The “farm-led depression” is not 
making itself very apparent in the 
books of the Federal Land Banks. 

The purpose of commenting on this 
condition here is this: Everything 
being equal, as farmers invest in 
labor-saving, cost reducing farm ma- 
chinery, they will obviously wish to 
use every available production re- 
source next crop year and this to 
produce maximum outturns. 

Congress is not looking that far 
ahead. Congress is looking at No- 
vember, 1958—let the devil take the 
hindmost. They want to blame farm 
problems on Ezra Benson. 

The farm bloc is again indicating 
that the professional farm politicians, 
state or federal, have lost touch with 
their farm communities. 

The successful farmer today is 
moving like corporate industry. He 
is cutting costs to make his commod- 
ity competitive in the market place 


BREAD iS THE STAFF ‘ Fe 


Pillsbury to Increase 
Storage at Atchison 


ATCHISON, KANSAS Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., will build storage facili- 
ties for an additional 500,000 bu 
grain adjacent to its Atchison flour 
mill, costing in excess of $75,000 

The new storage will be of steel 
construction and will differ material- 
ly in apearance from the tall con- 
crete grain storage tanks which have 
been used here for many years. The 
new tank will be 75 ft. high and 117 
ft. in diameter and will be serviced 
thrcugh the firm’s present facilities 

When completed the new storage 
addition will give the milling com 
pany slightly more than 2 million 
bushels grain storage in Atchison 
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JUDITH 


GOLD CROSS 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 





Commodity Club 
Formed at Chicago 


CHICAGO The Commodity Club 
of Chicago was established recent] 
by 58 men representing all phases 
the commodity bus‘ness at an organi 
zational meeting in the Chicago 
Board of Trade building. The pur- 
poses of the organization are to pro- 
mote understanding of commodity 
marketing and to provide a meeting 
place for the great variety of inter- 
ests represented in this far-flung 
business 

William R 


O'Donnell Shearson 


15 
Hammill, is president. Samual A 
McMurray, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner and Smith, is first vice presi- 
dent, with C. H. Varner, Quaker Oats 
Co., as second vice president. James 
D. Walsh, Continental Illinois Nation- 
il Bank, is secretary and William 
Silverstein, H. Hentz & Co., treas- 
urer 
Members of Chicago's Junior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce were guests at 
the first function of the Commodity 
Club—a program June 4 to acquaint 
the Jaycees with operations of th 
Chicago Board of Trade 
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SEE EKCO 


your next 
flour Promotion 


For better premium ideas . . 
a personal copy of our Encyclopedia of 
—S Premium Housewares, write today, 

; on your letterhead, to: Premium Division, 
EKCO Products Company 


EKCO Products Company 
1949 North Cicero Avenue e Chicago 339, lilinois 









Let Ekco Products Company, 
America’s leading premium authority, 
help you make your next premium 
offer produce the type of results 

you've always dreamed of but, 
perhaps, have never quite achieved. 
For 25 lb. bag “‘in-the-bag”’ promotions, 
Ekco offers an unmatched selection 

of housewares items in the 12c to 16c 
price range . 


. . proven successful. 


For 10 lb. bag free coupon redemption 
program, EKCO has another 
complete range of items including a 
new cutlery line that'll work 

like a charm. 

We can also help you with the items 
you need for successful 5 lb. bag 
“‘in-the-bag”’ deals. 


Whatever your merchandising needs 
are, EKCO premium experts can help 
you with proven successful items from 
5c to $100. Over 3000 items 

to choose from. 


. and for 
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SALES AT A PROFIT... 
A CHALLENGE AND GOAL 


By George S. Pillsbury 


I APPRECIATE the opportunity to 


talk to you who play such an 
portant part in the milling and 
iking industry. You are the main 
the absolutely essential selling 

i distributing link between the 


lls and the majority of the bakeries 








America, and to quote an old say- 
We all hang together, or we 
g separately 

So I want to discuss something 

t s the lifeblood of all of us 
sein In fact. I would like to call 
talk “Sales at a profit a chal- 
a goal All my business 
except f a jy and one half 
ioctrination, I have been selling 
und associated products to bak- 
S al ther industrial users. For 
\ rs I was selling all over the 
‘ i ind now for the last seven 
s it has been selling in this 
ntry You will be interested to 
w that the problems and oppor- 
ties that flour distributors and 
kers have in this country are really 
diffe nt rom those of the flour 
mporters or agents in Venezuela or 
the West Coast of Africa. They 
just a little further away and 
ave currency restrictions and import 
tas to contend with over and 
ve the normal flour distribution 
isiness. Their objective is the same 


rs sales at a profit 


Importance of Sales 


First. t point up the 


importance 
from a month- 


sales, let me quote 


ly letter which I receive from the 
Royal Bank of Canada: “Every busi- 
ness enterprise is made up of four 
activities: financing, producing, ac- 
counting and selling. Without selling 

the finding, winning and keeping of 


customers—none of the others can 
stand up.” They put it very well. 
Without selling, none of the other 


activities that we do can stand up. 

Actually, selling is something that 
should interest each of you in two 
ways. On the one hand, you in your 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Pillsbury 
presented these remarks at the re- 
cent meeting of the National Associ- 
ation of Flour Distributors at Chi- 
“ago. He is vice president in charge 
of the bakery division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 





own business live by the sales that 
you make. On the other hand, your 
customers, the bakers, not only live 
by the sales they make, but deter- 
mine how much of your products 
they use by the success of their sell- 
ing efforts. 

It would be presumptuous of me to 
discuss here how to sell to the bakers 
But what I would like to discuss is 
how you can help your sales by help- 
ing those of your customers, the bak- 
In this time when there is talk 
yf recession—this help can be the 
key to your success and to mine. 

To illustrate how I feel about this 


ers. 





Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Pread ts the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated. Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 





matter of helping the bakers sell 
their products, in Pillsbury I fre- 
quently remind all of my associates 
that there are five principles that 
we must always keep in mind. 

] We must have a product that 
e is equal to or better than the 


best. 

We must have a price that is 
2. competitive for the value re- 
ceived (but not necessarily equal to 
or lower than competition if the 
value we are offering is more). 

Our delivery or distribution 
3. service must be equal to or bet- 
ter than competition. (Which, of 
course, is one reason why we use 
flour distributors such as yourselves 
wherever we can.) 
4 We should be in a position to 

e show our customers how to use 
our products to their fullest advan- 
tage through technical help and so on. 

We then must help our cus- 
5. tomers sel] the foods they have 
made. 

These points apply equally to your 
business as to ours and the fifth and 
final point is the real challenge to 
us millers and distributors. Our job 
isn’t finished until Mrs. Housewife 
serves bakery foods which are eag- 
erly eaten by her family 


Big Challenge 

Now let me point out how big this 
challenge is. Just the other day I 
saw the following information on 
food for home consumption in bil- 
lions of dollars spent in these areas 
both for 1957 and projected to 1965 

seven years from now. 


1957 1965 

Meat, poultry and fish $20.5 $29.6 
Milk, cream, ice cream and 

cheese 9.3 13.4 

Bakery products 44 6.4 

You will note that bakery foods 


are the third largest item in Ameri- 
ca’s food budget. But we are a poor 
third to the first two. 

Next, if you look at the 1965 col- 
umn, you will notice that it is pre- 
dicted that we will stay a poor third; 
and, in fact, lose ground. Both meat 
products and dairy products are ex- 
pected to increase by 44%, whereas 
for bakery products a 39% increase 
has been predicted. This to me is the 
challenge that we in the flour milling, 


flour distributing, and the baking 
industry have facing us—to get a 


larger share of America’s food budget 
and certainly to get the same per- 
centage of increase as our number 
one and number two competitors. 

As I travel around the country, 
I see bakers ready and waiting for 
suggestions and ideas for increasing 
their sales. In the past few months, 
I have visited with many, many re- 
tail bakers, particularly at the ARBA 
convention, and also with a great 
many wholesale bakers and chain 
store bakers. The one thing we talk 
about most is how they can sell more 
products. 


Distributors’ Part 

What can you as flour distributors 
do to help? In the first place, all of 
your suppliers are developing numer- 
ous merchandising programs for bak- 
ers. If, as you sell and distribute 
their products, you make available 
and encourage—I might even add, in- 
sist—that your customers use this 
merchandising material, I am sure 
your customers will sell more of their 
products. You know how much of 
this sales promotion material is wast- 
ed by never getting out of the store- 
room or a Salesman’s car. 

Secondly, you can participate when 
bakers get together to discuss their 
business and emphasize this need 
for more merchandising and promo- 
tion of their products. I have seen 
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distributor has done. For 
several successive years, they have 
invited the bakers together to have 
their suppliers demonstrate to them 
how they can make better products 
and ways they can attract more cus- 
tomers. It is truly amazing—the re- 
sponse they have received. And there 
are many other things that you can 
do in this area that I have not men- 
tioned or may not even be aware of 

So far I have only talked about 
sales, but at the beginning I men- 
tioned “Sales at a profit’—how can 
we get this profit? Let me refer back 
to the Royal Bank of Canada’s 
monthly letter. There are three other 
activities in addition to selling that 
are mentioned as being important; 
namely, financing, producing and ac- 
counting. The last is the key to pro- 
fit. Too many of us don’t look for or 
don't find our true costs. When we 
do, we then are able to achieve our 
goal of profit. 


what one 


For example, I know of distributors 
who on some of their business could 
make more money renting their ware- 
house than using it for storing flow 
and other supplies 

Others are running trucks such dis- 


tances with such small shipments 
that just the driver’s wages eat up 
any margin there might have been 
in the sale. 
Credit Problem 

And, of course, there is that uni- 
versal problem of credit. On the one 
hand, money tied up in accounts re- 


ceivable keeps us from using it some- 
where else. On the other hand, a 
on an account can wipe out the profit 
we have made on the 
several years 


loss 
business ove! 


You must examine all your sales to 


determine which are profitable and 
which are not. My boss, Ben Greet 
calls this “meticulous management,’ 
and I think it is a good phrase to de- 


scribe this approach to profit 
effort 
you then 


From such an 
find a red figurs 
charge adequately for the 
are providing or eliminate it. I know 
this is very difficult, but yet wher 
we have carried out progran 
in our company, we have been amazed 
by the increase in profits and, at the 


where you 
either 
service you 


such 


same time, the relatively fe num- 
ber of sales we have lost In fact 
many of our customers, when pre- 
sented with the true cost of the ser- 
vice we were providing and given a 
realistic price, have been able to 
make changes in their orders to us 


satistactory 


to permit us to give them 
service at 
pay. I can't 


i price they can afford to 
emphasize the point 





George 8S. Pillsbury 
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enough, for there is not a business 
that I am connected with that doesn’t 
have many sales that are contributing 
no profit at all. 

So when we say—sales at a profit 

we must think of two things. First 
let us take advantage of the wonder- 
ful opportunity that lies ahead to 
build more sales for bakery products. 
If we can’t make bakery products 
number one or two in the American 
diet—let’s make them a better third. 
By hanging together and helping our 
customers sell their products, we 
shall all benefit. Secondly, through 
“meticulous management” of our own 
business, and examining the sales we 
are making and the opportunities 
that arise for new sales, I am sure 
we shall improve our revenue and 
truly meet this challenge to achieve 
our goal of “Sales at a profit.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Vended Baked Foods 


Market Increasing 


Cookies, crackers and other pas- 
tries are capturing an increasingly 
large slice of the vended market. So 
reports the twelfth annual Census of 
Vending published by Vend, the busi- 
nesspaper of the automatic merchan- 
dising industry. 

During 1957, over three million 
“silent salesmen” sold goods and ser- 
vices with a total retail value of $2,- 
052 million. The magazine reports 
that $24 million worth of packaged 
cookies and crackers were sold 
through machines last year. 

“There has been a marked trend,” 
the Census commented, “to sell other 
packaged products in candy vending 
machines. Cookies and crackers are 
now being stocked in most candy ven- 
ders.” 

The Census disclosed there were 
533,400 candy vending machines in 
use at the end of 1957, compared with 
510,000 in 1956, and that the average 
candy vender offered at least one 
choice of baked foods. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW BUILDING OPENED 

PAUL, IDAHO—The Feeders Grain 
Supply, Inc., of Paul and Burley, 
Idaho, has opened a new building on 
the east edge of Paul. Owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Chall Allred, Burley, 
Idaho, and Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Allred, 
Roosevelt, Utah, the new building will 
accommodate 160,000 bu. grain, and 
its equipment is designed for double 
that capacity. 
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Four Indianapolis 


Grain Firms Merge 


INDIANAPOLIS—Four prominent 
grain companies have merged into a 
single operating unit, it was an- 
nounced last week by Samuel R. Har- 
rell, president of General Grain, Inc. 

Involved in the transactions are 
Acme-Goodrich, Inc., Cleveland Grain 
Co. and Associated Terminal Eleva- 
tors of Indiana, Inc., all of which 
have merged into the corporate struc- 
ture of General Grain, Inc. All four 
firms have headquarters in Indian- 
apolis. 

Combined, the four companies oper- 
ate 42 grain elevators in Indiana and 
Illinois, and handle about $100 mil- 
lion a year in midwestern grain. 
Working capital of General Grain fol- 
lowing the merger is about $8 million. 

General Grain was founded in 1953 
by Mr. Harrell. In addition to op- 
erating four elevators under its own 
name, it owns a substantial interest 
in Acme-Evans, Inc., Indianapolis. 

The merger, Mr. Harrell said, will 
put General Grain in complete owner- 
ship of all the plants, elevators and 
facilities of the three Indianapolis 
firms. 

He pointed out that while Acme- 
Goodrich and Associated Terminal 
are predominantly privately held, 
both common and preferred stock are 
held publicly in the Cleveland Grain 
Co. Application with the Indiana Se- 
curities Commission for the replace- 
ment of the outstanding stock with 
new certificates in General Grain was 
made May 29. 

Under the new corporate set-up, 
Mr. Harrell will continue as presi- 
dent of General Grain, and William 
H. Bowman, president of Acme-Evans, 
has been named executive vice presi- 
dent of General Grain. Mr. Harrell 
will continue to serve as chairman of 
the board of Acme-Evans. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEAPS Golf Outing 


CHICAGO — Chicago members of 
the Grain Elevator & Processing Su- 
perintendents Assn. will hold their 
annual golf outing June 13 at the 
Midlothean Country Club. Members 
and their wives are invited to come 
anytime during the day for the golf 
tourney or cards and _ relaxation. 
Prizes are planned. 
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WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS ©F CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 
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STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, KY. 











Frank A. Tuers, Pres. 








Harry M. Srrattron, Vice Pres. 
WituaM C., Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 





Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Corby Building 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
St. Joseph, Mo 
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Canadian Flour Production 
In April Shows Increase; 
Nine-Month Total Rises 


TORONTO For the month of 
April, the ninth month of the current 
crop year, Canadian flour mills re- 
ported an output of 3,654,000 sacks, 
compared with 2,858,000 sacks for 
April, 1957. The volume for March, 
1958, amounted to 3,415,000 sacks. 
Production of flour for the August- 
April pericd of the current crop year 
totalled 30,609,000 sacks, compared 
with a revised figure of 28,869,000 
sacks for the corresponding period of 
the previous crop year. 

Mills reporting for April averaged 
81% of their combined rated capacity 
of 180,000 sacks daily for a 25-day 
working period. In March, they 
worked 728% of their combined 
rated capacity of 180,000 sacks for a 
26-day working period. 

Wheat milled in April amounted to 
8,274,000 bu., including 504,000 bu 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Seccessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








Ontario winter wheat. In April, 1957, 
wheat milled was 6,439,000 bu. of 
which 362,000 bu. were Ontario win- 
ter wheat. In the August-April period 
of the current crop year 69,134,000 
bu. wheat were used for flour, while 
for the similar period of the previous 
crop year 65,367,000 bu. were used. 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in April, 1958, amounted to 
216,000 sacks, compared to 153,000 
sacks in April, 1957. For the nine- 
month period, Ontario winter wheat 
flour production amounted to 2306,- 
000 sacks, compared with 1,846 000 
sacks during the corresponding period 
of the previous year. 

Millfeed production during April, 
1958, was 62,000 tons, compared with 
48,000 tons in April, 1957. The break- 
down of the present total is bran 28,- 
000 tons; shorts 26,000 tons, and mid- 
dlings 8,000 tons. 


Flour Exports Up 


Exports of Canadian flour for April, 
1958, amounted to 1,333,813 sacks, 
compared to 1,668,435 sacks in 
March. In April, 1957, exports 
amounted to 1,105,306 sacks. Total 
exports for the August-April period 
were 12,260,326 sacks, while for the 
corresponding period a year ago, ex- 
ports totalled 11,412,378 sacks. 

Flour exports to Commonwealth 
countries during April, 1958, were 
680,405 sacks, compared with 676,219 
sacks in April, 1957. For the first nine 
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months of the current crop year flour 
exports to Commonwealth countries 
amounted to 6,930097 sacks, while 
for the corresponding period last 
year, exports to those countries 
amounted to 6,048,047 sacks. 

Shipments to foreign countries dur- 
ing April, 1958, were 653,408 sacks, 
compared with 429 087 sacks in April, 
1957. For the August-April period ex- 
ports to foreign countries totalled 5,- 
330,229 sacks, while for the similar 
period in the 1956-57 crop year ex- 
ports to foreign countries amounted 
to 5,364,331 sacks. 

The accompanying table shows the 
amount of flour shipped to the vari- 
ous markets during the current crop 
year, and revised comparative figures 
for the previous year: 
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BARLEY EXPORTS RISE 

WINNIPEG—While lagging behind 
the 1957 total to the end of April, 
Canadian barley exports have been on 
the increase during the past few 
months. April exports this year of 
5,607,000 bu. boosted the nine-month 
total of the current crop year to 42,- 
183,000 bu. compared with 60,480,000 
bu. in the same period of 1956-57. The 
statistics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada shows 17,- 
096,000 bu. exported to the U.S. to 
the end of April compared with 17,- 
865,000 in the same period a year 
ago. In the present crop year 11,504.- 
000 bu. went to the U.K.; 9,766,000 to 
Japan, and 3,180,000 to the USSR 
Other destinations listed were Bel- 
gium, Italy, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland. 


Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


(Figures in Sacks of 100 Ib.) 











1957-58 ———— 1 956-57* 
Nine Nine 
Commonwealth countries: Apri! months April months 

United Kingdom 529,827 4,322,063 340,354 3,573,980 
Africa: 

British East Africa =a Stes 1,150 448 

Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland 336 3,759 2,180 

Gambia ........ . mans 3,052 4,021 

Ghana (Gold Coast) . . 8,625 159,403 28,946 285,064 

Mauritius & Seychelles : 336 

Nigeria ery 11,000 4,078 84,706 

Other British West Africa 27 5,600 

Sierra Leone “ae 5,980 62,478 12,230 72,942 
Asia: 

Ceylon yew : 285,219 169,120 169,120 

Hong Kong 12,660 162,695 11,300 185,219 

India ee ae ; 8,850 75 

Malaya & Singapore ‘ ; 10,404 127,435 17,911 143,002 

Pakistan at is 275 1,322 

Other British East Indies 658 
Europe: 

Gibraltar was 2,688 17,147 4,480 33,885 
North America: 

Bahamas wi 8,723 91,619 3,131 76,920 

PEED. ostse00. 4.678 11,160 1,610 77,298 

Bermuda ..... ee . 2,997 31,619 3,043 36,568 

British Honduras : . 540 4,200 5,463 

Jamaica . ptetes . 28,666 539,700 38,224 462,259 

Leeward & Windward Islands 24,315 355,183 15,564 283,529 

Trinidad & Tobago 34,547 538,407 25,695 462,852 
Oceania: 

Fiji we cera toe ; 1,070 1,655 
South America: 

British Guiana 4,199 91,343 533 81,258 
Total commonwealth countries 680,405 6,930,097 676,219 6,048 047 
Foreign countries: 

Africa: 

Azores & Madeira 5,435 ess 8,645 

Belgian Congo 19,745 131,669 6,395 125,998 

Liberia ..... : 296 1,820 36! 3,528 

Morocco : 770 6,710 

Portuguese East Africa 1,916 1,120 6,860 

Portuguese West Africa 580 14,823 12,046 
Asia: 

Arabia ... 463 9,233 508 11,459 

Indochina 200 

_ ar ‘ 84 84 88 

Japan §2,135 260,119 114 240,332 

Jordan , 32 

Lebanon as 17,925 30 109.476 

Philippine Isiands 109,483 1,538,360 157,207 1,890,173 

Portuguese Asia 11,660 53,129 2,210 55,622 

Syria 300 1,186 250 

Thailand 4,150 123,13! 8,950 145,357 
Europe: 

Belgiun 9,475 113,075 27,636 200,384 

Denmark : 800 3,965 

Germany, Federa! Re>ublic 1,799 1,849 

Greece : 400 11,313 573 

Iceland sen P 700 7,000 700 3,362 

Ireland , 350 

Ital ‘ 1,000 

Netherlands ; 140 735 1,190 

Norway , 900 

Portugal 3,990 16,716 16,245 

Sweden 220 1,101 2,401 

Switzerland ; 80 100 

Yugoslavia 1,175 
North America: 

American Virgin Islands , 20 3,565 

Costa Rica ..... 24,370 154,990 14,835 146,019 

Cuba aaa ‘ 29,714 183,988 4,500 90,804 

Dominican Republic = . 23,150 218,874 10,520 130,631 

El Saivador ; 3,450 49,700 9,250 85,546 

French West Indies ‘ Se ee 100 2,625 350 2,125 

Guatemala ; : > 4,843 93,166 2,451 47,329 

Haiti .... : 16,600 152,935 4,650 85,58! 

Honduras — ’ 4,218 20,798 1,900 21,366 

Netherlands Antilles 8,405 61,83! 2,745 45,225 

Nicaragua 8,717 79,683 9,644 84,550 

Panama , ~ . ha Be 9,975 77,455 7,665 68,385 

St. Pierre & Miquelon eee 329 6,960 5,645 

o. $. é a? : ; ¥s 63,045 559,234 52,022 522,285 
Oceania: 

French Oceania cp’ ; ; 385 11,039 12,273 

Guam : ‘ Dye fee 800 5,950 
South America: 

Chile a , ee . 50 

Colombia ‘ es 1,350 17,578 3,750 45,468 

Peru . > oo 1,100 13,155 7,000 

Surinam 4,693 43,827 2,549 50,643 

Venezuela 235,143 1,270,569 94,371 1,054,203 
Total foreign countries 653,408 5,330,229 429 087 5,364 ,33/ 
Grand totals 1,333,813 12,260,326 1,105,306 11,412,378 


*Revised. Compiled by the Ontario Flour Millers Assn 
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Odds Do Not Favor Much 


Increase in 


Oats Price 


This Year Prices More Likely 
Will Decline After Harvest 


By LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 
Agricultural Economist 
Kansas State College 

Odds do not favor much of an in- 
crease in oats price, at least until 
fall. It is too early to have a very 
good idea about prices this fall. 

Normally, you can expect oats 
prices to decline from June through 
August. Since 1910, prices have been 
lower in August than either June or 
July about two years out of three. 
About one year out of three, prices 
have advanced from harvest. This 
year prices more likely will decline 
after harvest. 

Oats prices display a fairly strong 
seasonal movement. This is shown in 
Exhibit 1. A "seasonal” is the, ten- 
dency for prices to establish certain 
patterns at given seasons of the year. 
Generally they are measured by us- 
ing an index because different price 
levels can more adequately be com- 
pared. 

In Exhibit 1, the heavy line above 
or below the zero line indicates 


months of strong and months of weak 
prices. You will notice that during 
the years included in the chart, prices 
declined rather sharply from June 
through August. In a typical year 
prices strengthened during the fall 
but full recovery was delayed until 
the spring months. 

The shaded band indicates how 
consistent oats price movements are 
from year to year. In the case of oats 
it is a fairly strong seasonal—al- 
though prices have moved contrary to 
the typical seasonal in some years. 

Pertinent data regarding oats sup- 
ply and distribution are shown in 
Exhibit 2. As you can see, the supply 
of old-crop oats is expected to be 
quite a bit larger on July 1 when the 
crop season begins than last year. 

It turns out that oats prices are 
under the same price depressing in- 
fluence of excess supplies as are the 
other feed grains. The need to find 
storage for the large wheat supply 
will add further pressure on oats 
that seek a market at harvest. 


EXHIBIT 1. Oats: U.S. farm price, index of seasonal variation, 1910-53. 
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EXHIBIT 2. Oats: Supply, U.S., 1940-1957. 








Year begin- Carryover, 
ning July July | Production Imports Total supolv 
1,000 bushels —_——. 
rere nF 148,391 1,246,450 10,224 1,405,065 
Se 1,182,509 1,306 1,407,274 
Se eit asaxesvadendeen 194,274 1,342,681 58,788 1,595,743 
1943... Sete te 1,139,831 81,373 1,480,235 
Sates ‘ .. 208,068 1,149,240 68.67! 1.425.979 
Se weses eee 1,523,851 24,062 1,782,313 
ae .. 290,475 1,477,573 967 1,769,015 
er . 273,977 1,176,142 1.672 1.451.791 
ER re .. 181,953 1,450,186 19,291 1,651,430 
Pi awks cnke bare << ee 1,220,118 19,762 1,530,206 
Dicerehsaexyuesacusds ae 1,369,199 30,231 1,606,950 
ee ee eee ee . 286,226 1,277,647 62,271 1,626,144 
ie bo ckseeus 277,201 1,217,433 68,593 1,536,227 
es caieue* bs 249,031 1,153,205 79,755 1,481.99) 
Ge sa vesnsdadecesess 226,641 1,409,601 20,024 1,656,266 
ee 302,693 1,503,074 3,088 1,808,855 
Bis $s ovtiee : .. 346,989 1,163,160 16,543 1,526,692 
ee ya 240,410 1,308,360 *25,000 *1 574,000 
ss boas 341,000 ; 
*Estimated. 
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To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Ki so 
Or get a better value 


Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Kliidas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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For 90 years, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
has served the milling trade with the finest quality 
cotton and specialty cotton bags. Let us 
fill your next order. The price is always right, and 
you can depend upon fast, efficient delivery. 


Fulton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 





P.O. BOX 1726 + ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 

















Famine Among 


The Dinka 


There is serious famine among the 
“attle-owning Dinka tribes in the 
astern part of the province of Bahr 

Ghazal, Sudan, and the district 
headquarters are crowded with 
tall, almost naked Dinka, carrying 
spears, who have come in from out- 


their cattle to 


ere poor 


ernment. It 


ng parts seeking grain. Some sell 
provide money for 
others arrive empty-handed 
In normal years Bahr el Ghazal is 
exporting province for dura, the 
‘al grain; but this year the rains 
and grain has to be 
ight from Khartoum by the gov- 
comes by steamer and 
ges up the White Nile to the river 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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Tomorrow 


port of Shambe, about 100 miles to 
the east by road; but it is late in ar- 
riving in spite of repeated demands 
by the local administrations. 

The steamer service provides the 
only link with the north for heavy 
goods, and there is the problem of 
finding space for the grain. Then the 
road journey from Shambe is slowed 
down by the need to cross a river by 
a small ferry—the trucks and their 
loads are taken across separately. 

The shortage of grain is not the 
only trouble. The Dinka people's 
economy is based on cattle; they sel- 
dom have cash in hand and are re- 
luctant to part with their precious 
cattle, which are their inheritance 
and with which they buy their wives. 
A good bull should be worth $33, but 
now the Dinka must sell and the mar- 
ket price has come down to $17, the 
equivalent of two sacks of grain. This 
naturally increases the Dinka’s re- 
luctance to sell, but already some 
among them—only a handful so far 

have died of starvation and sell 
they must. 

The district commissioner's prob- 
lem in dealing with the grain short- 
age is made harder by the failure of 
chiefs and headmen to provide for 
the poor in their areas. He is doing 
his best to get grain to outlying areas 
and to persuade the chiefs they must 
look after all their people, not just 
their relatives. At Yirol some chiefs 
have fled to the government office; 
they are afraid of their own people 
in their plight. 

The grain will arrive and starva- 
tion will be prevented this year, but 
the government is doing its best to 
avoid a repetition of the difficulties. 
There will be an improvement of 
roads, bridges and ferries—the re- 
cently agreed U.S. aid program may 
help here—and at the same time 
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quicker-maturing grains are being in- 
troduced to the Dinka to avoid the 
dependence on dura, which can bring 
famine in dry times. 


eee 
Seaway Landmark 


A Lorain, Ohio, farmer has spent 
seven years erecting a 70-ft. tower- 
type windmill which he estimates 
will require several more years to 
finish, at which time it should be one 
of the most distinctive landmarks 
along the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Joseph Ule, the builder, is both a 
farmer and a contractor. He is now 
using his skills as a contractor to 
fabricate the mill, and when it is fin- 
ished plans to grind grain from his 
farm. The windmill—which has al- 
ready cost him considerable time and 
money—is explained by Mr. Ule as 
“a complete form of self expression 
of the things that I have learned in 
life.” 

Mr. Ule believes that he will have 
the eight sweeps installed in two or 
three years and covered with multi- 
colored nylon sails. Right now he is 
finishing the 70-ft. shaft which will 
be raised into its vertical position in 
about eight months. Mr. Ule has fur- 
nished some statistics on the wind- 
mill: The revolving dome weighs 17 
tons and is lined with 3,700 tapered 
wood bricks. The dome measures 20 
ft. across at the base and will hold 50 
persons, believed to be the largest 
of its type in the world. 

Mr. Ule states that it will be an- 
other two years before shaft to hold 
the 50-ft. sweeps is installed. The 
heart of each sweep will be a 50-ft. 
pitch pine log ribbed its entire length, 
then covered with plywood and fiber- 
glas. The sweeps will be feathered 
in the manner of variable pitch pro- 
pellers. 

Supporting beams for the windmill 
are whole trees with the bark re- 
moved. Within the tower Mr. Ule has 
stored 11,000 ft. of red and white oak 
lumber for use during construction 
Mr. Ule himself designed a special 
geared mechanism to turn the dome 


“GRANDDADDY”" MILL — The 
Stratton flour mill at Flushing, Ohio, 
one of the few mills still operating 
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in the state, is observing its 80th year 
of operation in 1958. The mill was 
founded in 1878 by John F. Stratton, 
grandfather of George W. Stratton, 
and great grandfather of the present 
operator, William A. Stratton. The 


old flour mill was constructed of 
stone removed from a hill to make 
way for a railroad tunnel. Through 


the years the method of power has 
changed from steam to electricity and 
other modernizations have been un- 
dertaken to bring the mill up to date 


“SARVODAYA PATRA”—The gov- 
ernment of New Delhi has inaugurated 
a movement, named “Sarvodaya Pa- 
tra,’ to encourage children to con- 
tribute a handful of grain every day 
from their own portions for the poor 
Sarvodaya workers will ask people 
to keep pots in their houses for col- 
lecting contributions. President Pra- 
sad himself received the first contri- 
bution, to be given to needy persons, 
from a Harijan girl. The president 
then put in another handful of grain 
and expressed the hope that every 
house in the country would support 
the movement. Government officials, 
in urgent support, expressed the opin- 
ion that such contributions would not 
be a heavy liability, and would only 
serve to teach children that it is a 
sin to eat without contributing some 
portion to the needy 


HE-MAN DINNER 
When Dad dons his apron and his 
tall chef's hat, 


Get set, friend, to banquet like a 
plutocrat. 
There'll be steaks this thick—and 


salad, a lot— 

And fistfuls of crusty rolls, piping 
hot, 

And big mugs of coffee, and delect- 
ably enticing 

Huge slabs of devil’s food with two- 
inch icing. 


The kitchen is a shambles, if anyone 
should care, 

But who’s to give a hoot, who has 
shared such noble fare? 

For when Dad dons his apron and his 
tall chef’s hat, 

Anything can happen in 
missariat. 


the com- 


Ethel Jacobson 


AIR EXPERTS—Billy Moberger, 4, and Nora Neale, 5, are shown playing 
with a new Cheerios premium—a complete airport which can be obtained 
from packages of the General Mills, Inc., cereal and through a special mail-in 
offer. Included are five different airport installations, 15 jet fighters, 16 mis- 
siles, four missile launchers and four commercial airliners. 
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U.S. Official Sees Grain as Major 


Commodity on St. Lawrence Seaway 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Grain 
will be one of the major bulk com- 
modities to move on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway 

So stated Bradley Nash at the an- 
nual Midwest Traffic & Transporta- 
tion Conference at Michigan State 
University recently. Mr. Nash is un- 
der-secretary of commerce for trans- 
portation. 

“Bulk commodities such as grain, 
iron ore, coal, petroleum, chemicals, 
forest products and limestone will 
constitute the main portion of the 
Seaway traffic,” he said. 

Mr. Nash predicted that the Sea- 
way will be ready by April, 1959. The 
work of the Seaway itself is on sched- 
ule and is about 85% complete. 

The Seaway will provide a uni- 
form 27-ft. channel, 2,500 miles long 
from Duluth to the tip of Labrador, 
he told this college of business and 
public service conference 

“The significance of this great 
waterway is highlighted by the im- 
portance of the contiguous areas that 
will be served. This heartland area 
boasts about 40% of the nation’s pop- 
ulation and 46% of its total gross 
income. The value of its manufac- 
tured products is about 50% of the 
nation’s total. This area represents 
only 14% of the nation’s land area 
but harvests 25% of the cropland.” 

He cited three major benefits from 
the Seaway: 

1. It will increase the water traffic 
over the St. Lawrence River about 
fourfold 

2. It will stimulate foreign trade in 
the Great Lakes area through eco- 
nomy of transportation. 

3. It will provide an alternate 
transportation route for many com- 
modities. 

The 350 industrial traffic and trans- 
portation men at the Kellogg Center 
conference heard Mr. Nash laud the 
communities which are moving ahead 
now with port plans 

Mr. Nash cited Duluth, Minn., 
Oswego, N.Y., and other communities 
along the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
route for “far reaching plans to im- 
prove ports and facilities to handle 
the anticipated growth in traffic.” 

In addition to talk about the cur- 


rent Seaway project, he described 
future work. Mr. Nash stated: 

“The U.S. will deepen the chan- 
nels in the St. Clair River, Lake St. 
Clair and the Detroit River from 21 
ft. for upbound vessels and 26 ft. for 
downbound vessels to a _ uniform 
depth of 27 ft. Those projects involve 
88 miles. The St. Mary’s River be- 
tween Lake Superior and Lake Huron 
will be deepened to 27 ft. 

“Within the next few years, all the 
work in the connecting channels of 
the Great Lakes will be completed. 
This will bring about greater ship- 
ping capacity in the vessels using the 
Seaway. Large ocean vessels can, 
after the completion of the channel 
work, reach the lakes with full 
cargoes 


BREA S THE STAFF F °-e—— 


19.4 Million Sacks 


Flour Produced 
During April 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in April was 19,394,000 sacks 
averaging 882,000 sacks a working 
day, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce has reported. This compared 
with an average output a working 
day of 975,000 sacks in March and 
861,000 sacks in April, 1957. Wheat 
flour mills in April operated at 80.6% 
of capacity, compared with 89.1% in 
March and 79.1% in April, 1957 

Flour mills in April ground 44,464,- 
000 bu. wheat, compared with 46,739,- 
000 bu. in March. Wheat offal output 
was 373,280 tons. 

Rye flour production in April was 
162,000 sacks. Rye grindings were 
367,000 bu., and 2,083 tons of rye 
offal were produced 

These figures represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals are re- 
ported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 sacks or more and the 
estimated 
portion is based on a survey of the 
smaller mills in 1950 


balance estimated The 








‘Golden loaf'# 





Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 57 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 























VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 
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GRAIN FLAX 












MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














—— ys OPERATING 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 





In ‘58 for wheats that 
awards in baking qualities, remember 


to call us. 
serve you faithfully. 


rate the top 


Grand 1-7070. We will 


: BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 








BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING = 


MILLING WHEAT +: CORN * FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresiwent 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & x c moe 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 


















What 71 a Patchin rAfppraisal 7 


A Patchin Appraisal is a scientific analysis of the present value 
of your physical property, based upon the present cost of 
replacement less depreciation for physical condition. The 
resultant figure is the sound value of the property. 


A Patchin Appraisal furnishes an accurate basis for determina- 
tion of adequate property insurance and provides acceptable 
information leading to equitable settlement should a loss occur. 


Further, a Patchin Appraisal may be used for detailed property 
record and as a basis for readjustment of depreciation rates 


in federal tax matters. 


Since detailed property records are not always available, a 
Patchin Appraisal inventory furnishes valuable breakdown for 


charge-offs and transfers. 


Patchin Appraisals, Inc., is fully staffed and equipped to handle 
any assignments anywhere. We offer you a personalized 


valuation service. 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS, Inc. 


5805 Excelsior Blvd. 


WE 9-2633 Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 





UNIVERSITY 


The leader in mellow-type 
spring-wheat patent 





SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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Malayan Flour Market Reacts 
To Strong U.S. Competition 


ee: flour sales to Singa- 
pore and Malaya dropped by 
nearly 1,800 tons in 1957 compared 
with 1956, mainly because of sharper 
U.S. competition, reports W. G. Hux- 
table, assistant trade commissioner 
for the Canadian government in Sing- 
apore. 

Generally speaking, competition 
from U.S. high-protein flour has 
brought about the decrease in Cana- 
dian sales. The U.S. product, offered 
in April 1957 at about $5.25 per hun- 
dred pounds c.i.f. Singapore, signifi- 
cantly less than Canadian flour prices 
at the time, more than doubled its 
sales to this area from 789.5 tons in 
1956 to 1,717.5 tons in 1957. At the 
same time, Canadian flour sales for 
the year dropped some 1,767.2 tons to 
8,678.4 tons. 

Fortunately, the competition has 
not completely displaced Canadian 
brands which many bakers prefer for 
mixing with soft Australian flour, 
Mr. Huxtable declares. Aided by a 
lower exchange differential between 
the Canadian and U.S. dollars, and 
with assistance from the wheat 
board’s flour export adjustment pol- 
icy, Canadian flour is now being of- 
fered at slightly below the current 
price for U.S. flour. The latter has 
risen to about $5.70 per hundred 
pounds, c.i.f. Singapore 


Rubber Influence 


The price of rubber mainly deter- 
mines the pace of business in Singa- 
pore and Malaya. In the long run, 
sales of the higher-priced North 
American flour (a luxury in this rice- 
consuming area), have fluctuated 
more directly with the rubber price 
than have soft flour sales. In 1951, 
when the average price of rubber was 
53.4¢, 15,800 tons of Canadian flour 
were imported. In 1957, when the 
average rubber price had fallen to 
28¢, only 8,700 tons of Canadian flour 
were sold. 


The strong competition from U.S 
flour seems less serious now than it 
did a few months ago, Mr. Huxtable 
says. Canadian flour from the 1957 
crop is said to have a higher protein 
than that from the 1956 crop. The 
prices of U.S. and Canadian flours 
are now comparable and market pref- 
erences for certain Canadian brands, 
built up over the years, remain 
strong. However, dealers’ stocks of 
high protein flour are currently high 
and representatives of U.S. mills are 
asserting that they will be able to 
supply high protein flour on a con- 
tinuing basis in the future. 


New Mill Projected 


Building the Canadian flour mar- 
ket here has taken effort and this 
effort will have to be sustained and 
possibly increased in the future. In 
addition to competition from other 
countries, Canadian mills will in time 
have to face competition from a mill 
in Singapore itself. Firm plans have 
been laid by the Hong Kong milling 
interests to erect a plant in Singa- 
pore with an initial capacity of 4,500 
tons a month. The project will begin 
with the milling of soft Australian 
wheat, but high protein flour may be 
produced later. It has received in- 
formal government approval and ne- 
gotiations for land and for bulk 
wheat-handling facilities are nearing 
completion. The mill is expected to 
be ready for operation in 1960 


Imports of Wheat Flour into Malaya 
and Singapore 


Tons Tons 
1957 1956 
Australia 122,956.6 131,981.8 
Canada 8,678.4 10,445.46 
Hong Kong 11,918.3 4,383.1 
France 10,952.0 21, 151.6 
U. S$ 1,717.5 789.5 
Japan 1,750.0 1,666.9 
U. K 183.3 201.7 
West Germany 802.6 926.5 
Italy 212.4 
China a 7 
India 19.6 
Tota 159,171.5 171,567.0 








EXCHANGE OFFICERS—Officers of the San Francisco Grain Exchange 
are, left to right: E. W. Huebner, manager; E. R. Warren, Warren Grain 
Co., vice president, and Harry W. Clow, A. H. Asherman, Inc., pres‘dent. Mr. 
Clew succeeds Paul Taylor, General Mills, Inc. Mr. Clow, Mr. Warren, Mr. 
Taylor, E. L. Iverson, California Milling Corp., and E. A. Silverfield, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., are members of the board of directors. 
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Canadian 


Review... 





Large Quantity 
Of Wheat Exported 


Canadian wheat poured into the 
holds of ocean going ships in greater 
volume in the week ended June 5 
than in any other previous week in 
the current crop year with large 
quantities destinated to the U.K., 
Germany, USSR and Japan. Wheat 
alone accounted for 12,499,000 bu. 
of the combined wheat and flour total 
equalling 13,333,000 bu. 

The flour figure, equivalent to 834,- 
000 bu., included only 22,000 for In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries. The week previous the totals 
were 699,000 and 31,000 bu., respec- 
tively. 

IWA wheat clearances aggregated 
3,824,000 bu. and included 2,802,000 
for Germany; 377,000 for Switzer- 
land; 262,000 for Netherlands; 236,000 
for Norway, and 103,000 for Belgium 
The remainder went to Denmark and 
Guatemala 

Under the Class 2 category 8,675.- 
000 bu. moved overseas. The largest 
quantity cleared to any one country 
was 3,759,000 bu. for the U.K.; while 
2,060,009 bu. moved to USSR; 1,727,- 
000 to Japan, and 522,000 bu. to Pak- 
istan. Other clearances included 294,- 
000 bu. for Belgium; 113,000 for the 
Netherlands; 106,000 for Austria and 
84,000 for Venezuela. Sweden was 
the other destination listed 


Wheat Supply 
Reduction High 


Canada’s heaviest weekly commer- 
cial disappearance of wheat hit its 
highest figure in the seven days end- 
ed May 28 in the current crop yea! 
which ends July 31, according to sta- 
tistics released June 4 by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
At 14.3 million bushels the commer- 
cial disappearance was nearly double 
primary deliveries to country elevators 
and reduced the visible wheat supply 
to 344.8 million bushels. 

A week earlier the total was 351.4 
million bushels and a year ago 365.3 
million bushels. Of the week's total 
11.7 million bushels was made up of 
export business and 2.6 million bushels 
for domestic purposes 


Farm Sale 
Income Drops 


farmers received income 
from the their products in 
1957 estimated at $2593,848,000 ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, representing a 2.7% drop 
from the preceding year's $2,668,524,- 
000 total. These are preliminary 
figures released by the bureau in its 
most recent survey of Canadian farm 
income. 

The decline of some $72 million was 
for the most part represented by low- 
er cash returns from sales of cereal 
crops that were only partially offset 
by higher returns from livestock and 
dairy product sales. 

On a regional basis farm cash in- 


Canada's 
sale of 





come in Ontario and Quebec, the 
two central provinces, and the two 
most westerly provinces, British 


Columbia and Alberta, remained al- 


most stationary, with the reduction 
concentrated in the remaining provin- 
ces, when compared with 1956 figure 
Crop Outlook 

- ” 
Little Changed 


Western Canada’s crop outlook is 
little changed from a week ago. While 
generally favorable prospects pre- 
vail over most of Alberta, parts of 


western Saskatchewan and across the 


northern fringe of agricultural pro- 
duction, drouth conditions prevail 
over Manitoba and a large area of 


southern and central Saskatchewan 
For the most part moderate temper- 
atures prevailed in the drouth areas 
and deterioration was held to a min- 
imum. Over the same general area, 
however, frost occurred early June 5, 
but there was little or no damage 
reported to crops despite the fact 
that temperatures dropped briefly 
to as much as seven below 
freezing 

While light showers to moderate 
rains fell in many districts, they were 
by no means general and while bene- 
fiting crops on large 
ally, they fell where they were least 
urgently needed. In western Manitoba 
and southeast Saskatchewan many 
points have had than .40 in 
rain from April 1 to June 7, inclusive 
while numerous others have recorded 
no more than .75 in. In addition 
while registering higher rainfall, there 
are equally as many stations that are 
well under 50% of normal precipi- 
tation for the period mentioned. 

In the drouth areas crops are stand- 
ing up remarkably well, but experts 
contend that only a few days of high 
temperatures without adequate rains 
will cause rapid deterioration as once 
generous subsoil moisture reserves 
are now becoming rapidly depleted 
In the more western districts of the 
prairie provinces, where moisture con- 
ditions are now favorable, the crop 
outlook is encouraging 

Insect activity is greatest in the 
dry regions with grasshoppers hatch- 
ing freely. Spraying operations along 
roadsides are under way. Weed growth 
is general and its progress reflects 
moisture conditions 

Fall rye is now headed but in most 
sections it 1s expected that vields will 


degrees 


acreage gener- 


less 


be below average. Generally hay and 
pasture crops are poor to average 
Few districts report good stands 





——=—SREAD IS THE STAFF Fr LIFE 

LOAN TOTAL REPORTED 
WINNIPEG Latest reports 
that prairie farmers have 
rowed a total of $34.1 million unde1 
provisions of the Prairie Grain Ad- 
vance Payments under which 
they can borrow on farm-stored grain 
The average advance was $713. At 
the same time they had refunded 
some $10.4 million leaving $23.7 mil- 
lion outstanding. When the legislation 
was originally enacted government 
thinking was that farmers would bor- 
row even as high as $100 million but 
subsequently this figure had to be 
revised substantially downward 
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{ Centenmal mics. INC. +) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
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6 500 000 
Bushels 
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GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
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NEW SPOKANE MILk.. 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO @ _ KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 1158 BOARD OF TRADE 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


























ZA 


Unitormity 


// 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with 


eme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KING— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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June 


June 13—Kansas Crop Improve- 
ment Assn., Kansas Field Day, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas; chairman, G. Murray Ross, Amer- 
ican Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 

June 16— Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., annual general meeting, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec.- 
mgr., Harry J. Dowsett, Room 205, 
29 Colborne St., Toronto 1, Ont. 

June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 

June 19-283—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 20 — Pacific Millers Assn., 
Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, 
Wash.; sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins 
Bidg., 11th and A Streets, Tacoma 2. 
Wash. 





Choice 


a WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











June 20-21 — District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Motel Ha- 
cienda, Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence 
Conrad, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Welling- 
ton, Cal. 

June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., summer meeting, St. Clair Inn, 
St. Clair, Mich.; temporary sec., C. 
D. McKenzie, Jr.. McKenzie Milling 
Co., Box 35, Owosso, Mich. 


July 


July 7-10 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Cal.; 
executive sec., Robert M. Green, 139 
N. Ashland Ave., Palatine, Ill. 


July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 


August 

Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bidg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 


Sept. 12-13—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 





**Best Out West’’ 
**Red Chief”’ 











Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


**Diamond _: 
**Wheats Best’”’ 














DAILY CAPACITY 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** Lou. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











FRANK H. BLODGETT, 


‘ROCK RIVER” @¢@ ‘ *— y 
RYE BLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


“OLD TIMES" 
BUCK WHEAT 


Janesville, Wisconsin 





State Park, Grafton, Ill; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bidg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma, 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 25-27 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Ilotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 17-18—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 18-21— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, NJ.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 
Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 
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Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 30-31—American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., James W. Rob‘nson, 140 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Il. 


November 

Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 748 Loretto, Louisville 
ll, Ky. 

Nov. 3-4 — American Corn Millers 
Federation, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
Iil.; sec., James Robinson, 140 8S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Ul. 

Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahiman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


January. 1959 


Jan. 10-183—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 14—Michigan Bakers Educa- 
tional Conference, Michigan State 
University campus, Kellogg Center, 
East Lansing; sec., Al Waugh, 2030 
W. Vernor Highway, Detroit, Mich. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Mareh. 1959 

March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 
April. 1959 

April 12-15—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 


Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


May. 1959 


May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT—Roy J. Schreiber, left, vice president in charge of pro- 


duction at Franz United States Bakery, 


Portland, Ore., demonstrates the 


operation of the firm’s new automatic tier selector, recently installed. Watch- 
ing is Ray J. Sweeney, vice president in charge of sales. The company has 


modernized its operations with the installation of a new 


bun cooling and 


wrapping system along with the new tier selector. 


Portland Bakery 
Installs Modern 
Bun Equipment 


PORTLAND, ORE To step up 
efficiency, Franz United States Bak- 
ery, Portland, recently installed a 
new bun cooling and wrapping system 


and a tier selector adjunct to its 
bread wrapping section. 
The bun cooling system was de- 


signed by the Jarvis B. Webb Co 
and incorporates 142 racks, each hold- 
ing seven trays of buns. Leaving the 
oven at a temperature of 420°, the 
buns are carried over 672 ft. of cool- 


ing lanes and are cooled to 90 in 
the hour required to make the round 


trip. 
An important part of the system 
is the new American Machine and 


Foundry Co. bread and bun wrapper 
In addition to 20% greater capacity, 
the wrapping machine does a better 
job of wrapping from the standpoints 
of efficiency and appearance 

The bread wrapping section has 
been improved by the addition of an 
automatic tray system designed by 
Union Steel Products Co. Extending 
icross the front of the bakery for 
100 ft., the system uses five tiers of 
varying lengths which are fed by an 
automatic tier selector. It is present- 


ly operated at a speed of 92 loaves 
1 minute 
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Cargill to Double 
Storage Capacity 
At Port Arthur 


PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS eA 
struction that will more than dcuble 
grain storage capacity of the Carg'll, 
Inc., export 
announced by 


LYKES LINES 


FIRST 


... IN SCOPE OF 
WORLD TRADE AREAS 
SERVED THROUGH 
bushels by the addition of three large U. Ss. GULF PORTS 


all-steel tanks. In addition A Lykes ship sails from a U.S. 
new conveyors in the elevator’s work Gulf Port on the average of 
house will increase rail unloading ca every 27 HOURS 





elevatcr here has been 
the grain firm and the 
Southern 
capacity of 1.6 million 
boosted to 3.3 million 


Kansas C Railway Co 
Present 


bushels will be 


storage 





paci.y by one-fourth and facilitate 

high-speed ocean-ship loading 
tt , IN SIZE, FREQUENCY OF SERVICE, 
The anncuncement said the plant 


MODERN EQUIPMENT AND EX- 
PERT HANDLING, LYKES IS YOUR 
COMPLETE FLOUR EXPORTING 
FACILITY. 


expansion, to be completed in Sep- 
tember for fall milo and wheat han- 
dling, indicates “every confidence in 
the prosperity of the Port Arthu 
area and in the future of the grain 
export : 





industry Lykes Six American Fiag Trade Routes 
U. K. LINE AFRICA LINE 
CONTINENT LINE OR‘ENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 


Cargill, lessor of the elevator and 
the railway company, owner of the 


property, sad a contract for concrete 


fcundations and pilings has been 
awarded Spence and Howe Co., Port 
Arthur. Fabrication of the tanks will 
be by Ellerbe Brothers, also of Port 


Arthur 
tank will be 60 ft. hig : 
at the rim, 92 ft. at the center. 114 


Each new 


. 
Leng 


YKES LINES 





ft. in diameter and will hold 566,000 
bu. The three will be placed in line 
with four smaller bins now in ust Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 

} cw ' slic . } Offices at NEW ORLEANS. HOUSTON 
and will occupy slightly more t GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont 
one acre f lacd north of the present Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas 
elevator Kansas City, Lake Charlies, Memphis, Mo- 

res bile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Wash- 


ngton, D. C 
OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
WORLD PORTS 


Cargill operates other Texas facili- 
ties in Fort Worth, Mexia and Plain- 
view 














Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


° 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
. 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
. 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MAFPKETS 




















AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





More than |,500 appraisal reports covering 


Milling and grain properties throughout 
The United States in the past thirty-two 


Years. Factual 


and Authoritative. 


Yearly Revision Service. 


APPRAISAL 





SINCE 1925 


SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Ouality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 








r yr: . 

The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
in laboratory controlled 
superior Cake, Pastry and 
irs from carefully selected 

wheats 














Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


00 Bushels 














MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. Redwood | -3262 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











for ALL your flout.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 


1 at the very top of the 


has stooc 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














ennison Co. 


' 
' of Quality and Service” 
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576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
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USDA Orders 9.9 Million Lb. Flour 
For Welfare Donation Abroad 


WASHINGTON—Orders to two milling concerns to process Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned wheat into 9,990,000 lb. flour for donation to U.S. private 
welfare organizations abroad were given by the USDA June 5. The 
total was cut back from the 14.4 million pounds flour USDA requested for 
export at this time. Of the quantity ordered, 1,600,000 lb. are all-purpose 
flour and 8,390,000 lb. are bread flour. Details of the awards follow: 


Processing 





Bag size charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity Ib 100 Ib 
Kansas Milling Co. ............55- Wichita 1,600,000 10 $0.32 
oo, Atchison, Kansas 2,500,000° 100 10/10 097 
750,000* 100 10/10 117 
Buffalo 5,140,000" 100 10/10 059 

*Bread flour. 

without being charged demurrage 


Demurrage Charge 
Time Limit Set 


WINNIPEG — It is now several 
months since briefs opposing the ap- 
plication of Canadian railway com- 
panies to charge demurrage on box- 
cars of grain at terminal elevators 
beyond a 48 hour limit have been 
heard before the Board of Transport 
Commissioners. The board handed 
down its decision in Ottawa recently. 

Loaded grain cars will be allowed 
at least 10 days free time at terminal 
elevators from the Pacific seaboard 
to the Canadian lakehead, inclusive, 


The decision handed down by the 


Sun er board said: “The transportation by 


the railways of the Canadian grain 
crop to terminal elevators in West- 
ern Canada is unique, differing sub- 
stantially from the transportation of 
all other commodities. 

“Under 


The move was opposed by all elevator 
companies, including the pools and 
the United Grain Growers. The rail- 
ways had announced that they in- 
tended to levy demurrage charges 
ranging from $3 to $7 daily on grain 
cars delayed more than 48 hours at 
terminal elevators. 

The Board of Transport 
sioners’ decision, effective 
1958, provides: 

Free time of 10 days for the un- 

* loading of grain consigned to pub- 
lic and semi-public elevators west of 
the lakehead. 

9 At Port Arthur and Fort William 
a days free time with the pro- 


Commis- 
July 1, 


vision that no part of the period be- 
tween March 1 and the opening of 
navigation at the Canadian lakehead 
will be counted 


the circumstances the free 
time allowance period of two days 
proposed to be made applicable by 
the railways would be unjust and un- 
reasonable in respect to grain traffic 
transported to terminal elevators in 
Western Canada. 

“The Western grain crop of Canada 
is traditionally one of Canada’s prin- 
cipal exports and consequently such 
traffic should be accorded a more lib- 
eral free time allowance for unload- 
ing than that proposed to be made 














INTER-CONTINENTAL applicable by the railways.” 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORT RSs 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WIN NIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 


ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect June 9 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports June 2. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures in 
parentheses, are as follows: Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports 8',¢ (7',¢); 
St. Lawrence ports and Churchill, 
(7¢); Canadian and U.S. Pacific 
10¢ (8¢). 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuiuTen,’’ Melbourne 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SuPERB" 1894 8¢ 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia | POF*S, 

















JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Demestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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USDA ASKS OFFERS TO SUPPLY 
19.6 MILLION LB. FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. 

bids have 
wheat into 19,673,900 Ib. flour and CCC-owned corn into 4,453,500 Ib. cornmeal 
for export 


Department of Agriculture has announced 


that been requested to process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
donation through U.S. private welfare organizations to 
Of the 19.6 million pounds flour, 11,354,500 Ib. will be all-purpose flour, 
7,293,200 Ib. bread flour and 1,026,200 Ib. whole wheat flour. The 4.4 million 


Ib. cornmeal is to be Bids were due in not 


needy 


people. 


enriched, fine 
(EDT) Tuesday, 
midnight (EDT) Friday, June 13. Since Jan. 1, nearly 12 million bushels CCC- 
owned wheat have been processed into 524,710,300 Ib. flour and 6.7 
bushels CCC-owned corn into 222,865,450 Ib. 


and foreign donation programs. 


ground, degermed. 


later than 4 p.m. June 10, for acceptance not later than 


million 
cornmeal for USDA domestic 
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Mutt at SaskaToon, Sask., CANADA 
Sates Orrice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2199 


Cable Address: ‘“FortGarry” Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


& 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 







Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 
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(Continued from page 8) 
ibout July 4. It is not expected that to-mouth. Prices were unchanged on 
large scale bookings will develop be- nationally advertised brands and 
fore then down about 25¢ on the other types. 
Prices dropped off sharply last Shipping directions have been slow. 
week—about 30¢ sack. Buying was Clears demand has been fairly 


confined to very small lots or p.d.s. 
ders. Directions were fair to good. 
Some bakers with multiple plants are 
shifting orders to make individual 
plant inventories as small as possible 
prior to receipt of new crop flour. 
Family flour sales continued about 
is they have. A few jobbers and 
wholesalers are buying flour all the 
time to carry them through the rest 
of the year. Orders are strictly hand- 


good. Several exporters were buying 
.70 ash and 1% ash flour to be ship- 
ped before the subsidy is reduced. 
Small quantities were moved to Vene- 
zuela. Otherwise, export interest was 
dull. Clears for the last 10 days of 
June and July shipment are about 25¢ 
to 30¢ sack lower, and a little busi- 
ness was done to domestic industrial 
users on that basis. 

Quotations June 6, Kansas City, 





Cana 


PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





Specia lists in Milling 
ian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
GREAT WEST 


UNION 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


LAKURON 


CABLE ADDRESS 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 





MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 





MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


a7 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL COLES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


earlots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.35@5.40, 
standard $5.25@5.30, straight $5.20@ 
5.25; established brands of family 
flour $6.45@6.80; first clear with 
13.50 to 14.50% protein $4.65@4.75, 
first clear with 11% protein $4.40G 
4.45, 1% ash clears and higher $3.90 
@4.25. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
35%, compared with 73% the preced- 
ing week and 38% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were fair to good. 
Prices were down 25@30¢. Quotations 
June 6, basis Kansas City: Family 
$6.60, bakery short patent $5.45, bak- 
ery intermediate $5.35, first clears 
$4.97 @5.07, second clears $4.85@4.95. 


Salina: Demand was slow for flour, 
with closing prices about 15¢ sack 
lower than at the same time the 
previous week. Shipping directions 
were good. 

Hutchinson: Somewhat larger 
bookings came to mills of Hutchinson 
and vicinity last week as immediate 
need forced buyers into the market. 
Bookings were limited mostly to 
single carlots for p.d.s. Family trade 
was slow and only a small amount of 
export business was closed. Shipping 
directions were slow, as expected 
with the low state of unfilled orders. 
Operations were near 50%. Prices 
were off 20¢, reflecting a stronger 
feed market and continued adjust- 
ment of cash wheat premiums. Quo- 
tations June 6, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent $5.90 
@6; bakers’ patent $5.25@5.30; 
standard $5.15@5.20. 

Oklahoma City: Good directions 
but poor sales characterized the flour 
market the past week. Prices closed 
unchanged on family and declined 
28¢ on bakery. Buyers are awaiting 
real incentives to purchase. Quota- 
tions June 6, delivered Oklahoma 
points, carlots: Family short patent 
$6.80@7, standard $6.10@6.30, bak- 
ery, unenriched short patent $5.80@ 
5.90, 95% standard patent $5.70@ 
5.80, straight grade $5.65@5.75. 
Truck lots higher on all grades. 


Ft. Worth: Flour Cemand was dull, 
with only a small amount of p.d.s. 
buying. But with government orders 
over the previous weekend, sales 
reached 35 to 40% of capacity. Run- 
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ning time continued on a five-day 
average. While family flour was nom- 
inally unchanged, some sales were 
consummated at a special 60¢ dis- 
count. Standard bakers was down 
35¢ and first clears 10¢. Quotations 
June 6, 100-lb. cottons: Extra high 
patent family $7@7.20, standard bak- 
ers, unenriched $5.75@5.85; first 
clears $4.85@4.95, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour buyers held their 
purchases to a minimum in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
June 9. Depleted inventories caused 
some upturn in buying activity dur- 
ing the period, however. Total sales 
were estimated at 50 to 55% of five- 
day milling capacity. 

Most users are walking a tight rope 
of inventory balancing during the 
waning days of the current crop year. 
The depressing price outlook of the 
new, record wheat crop is offset by 
waning supplies of old crop wheat, 
with resultant buoyancy of cash 
wheat premiums. Millers are strain- 
ing to keep barely enough old wheat 
on hand to supply the needs of p.d.s. 
flour buyers. Bakers are doing the 
same thing with flour. To add to the 
tension, mill salesmen are keeping 
their phones within reach almost on 
a 24-hour basis. The atmosphere is 
electric with bids and counterbids 
for new crop flour. Current offers 
to buy are around 40 to 50¢ under 
the market for southwestern flour, 
and some observers believe first sales 
will be made at around 60¢ under 
present quotations. 

Quotations June 6: Spring top pa- 
tent $6 47@6.65, standard $6.42@6.55, 
clear $5.70@5.85; hard winter short 
$5.65@5.85, 95% patent $5.60@5.75, 
clear $5.70, family flour $7.55; soft 
winter high ratio $7.53@7.70, soft 
winter short patent $6.83 @ 7.24, 
standard patent $5.75, clears $5.02; 
cookie and cracker flour, papers, $5.65 
@5.70. 


St. Louis: A very light volume of 
new sales went on the books last 
week. With new crop close at hand, 
buyers are interested only in imme- 
diate replacement. Mills are not quot- 
ing new crop flour, preferring to wait 
until the wheat movement increases 
to sizable proportions before going on 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 








All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $...@ $6.65@7.38 “ “iy $7.20@7.60 
Spring top patent 6.47@6.65 ee ; ‘ ; Kes 
Spring high gluten .@ 6.49@6.59 7.06@7.26 
Spring short ba $ . 6.29@6.39 6.65 6.86@7.06 
Spring standard 6.42@6.55 6.19@6.29 6.55 6.76@7.0! 
Spring straight : ‘8 , —- ott ; 6.96 
Spring first clear 5.70@5.85 5.27@5.47 =e - .-@6.40 5.82@6.02 
Hard winter family ..-@7.55 , 6.45@6.80 5.55@7.15 : 
Hard winter short 5.65@5.85 ; 5.35@5.40 ..-@5.60 5.99@6.45 
Hard winter standard 5.60@5.75 . 5.25@5.30 -@5.40 5.84@6.35 
Hard winter first clear ..-@5.70 : . 4.40@4.75 .@4.75 5.54@5.72 
Soft winter short patent 6.83@7.24 ; : és . 7,83@8.22 
Soft winter standard a ee eal oa = " inital ..- 7.15@7.52 
Soft winter straight . Tr Ter ‘ 5.85 6.19@6.38 
Soft winter first clear -@5.02 és ee otis ..@4.95 4.96@5.48 
Rye flour, white 5.20@5.28 485... , 1 1@... 5.69@5.74 
Rye flour, dark . 4.45@4.53 ee - seh en ; .. 4.94@4.99 
Semolina, bulk ; @6.10 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 

Spring family ..... $...@7.20 $ ¢ — ee: lu OY -— FF 
Spring high gluten 7.44@7.54 7.30@7.40 7.44@7.54 - 6.80@7.00 
Spring short 7.24@7.34 7.10@7.20 7.24@7.34 . 6.70@6.90 
DE SEE son ccenvtavcustboss 7.14@7.24 7.00@7.10 7.14@7.24 . 6.50@6.70 
SOUR Se. GR sv cveweenwceeseves 6.00@6.25 6.90@7.00 6.02@6.27 . $.95@6.25 
Hard winter short att v4 6.30@6.40 6.34@6.45 . 5.75@6.00 
Hard winter standard .............. 6.18@6.28 6.20@6.30 6.19@6.30 5.70@5.85 
Hard winter first clear ............. JF de own se 4.70@5.00 
Soft winter short patent ............ 68 a rae : att me 5.85@6.20 
Soft winter straight 5.95@6.30 ... 5.97@6.32 5.45@5.70 
Soft winter first clear (2? ooVEe acs 4.80@5.25 
Rye flour, white 5.60@5.70 5 me 75 f % 
Semolina, bulk 6.85@6.95 , 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ~ ae Spring top patent $5.85@6.10 $5.86@6.20 
9 ppellh oe tin Ae et SOME -<*~ enceuhennnanen 40810 4.55@4.80 
SE ibtwdee.cddéndbeetcsvctus ..-@5.50 Winter exports? ... ..-@4.20 eee oe" 


*100-lb. papers. 


+#100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 


and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, 


summarized from the 


market reviews, are based on carload 





lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $34.50@36.00 $30.50@31.00 $35.00@37.00 $ 48.00 $ @45.00 
Standdrd mi.ds 36.00@37.50 32.00@32.50  38.50@41.00 50.00 @48.00 
Flour mid js 46.00@46.50  40.50@4!.00 $ 
Red dog @47.00 41.00@49.00 50.00@50.50 @58.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $30.00@30.75 $35.00@35.50 $ 39.00 $40.00@41.25 $ @ 
Shor ’s 36.75@37.50 41.50@42.00 47.00  44.50@45.00 @ 
Mill +o @ @ @ @38.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toron'o . $47.00@48.00 $50.00@5! .00 $54.00@55.00 
W.ampeg ‘ 36.00@37.00 37.00@39.00 40.00@42.00 
the new basis. Bakers seem content new crop to bring more advantageous 


to go alorg with this delay, although 
their contracts are almost exhausted 

Hard wheat flour shipping direc- 
are beginning to fall as con- 
tracts near the end. Soft wheat flour 
directions continue to be received in 
good volume. Mill production for the 
week dropped to 76% of capacity. 
Quotations June 6, 100 lb. cotton 
sacks: Family top patent $5.95, top 
hard $7.15, ordinary $5.55; bakers 
flour in 100 Ib. papers: Cake $7.35 
pastry $5.45, soft straight $5.85, 
clears $495; hard winter short $5.60, 


tions 


standard $5.40, clears $4.75; spring 
short $6.65, standard $6.55, clears 


$6.40 


East 


Boston: Most grades experienced 
sizable reactions last week from peak 
quotations of the previous week. 

Spring wheat flour declined 5 to 
13¢, with the extreme losses applying 
to the three top grades. Hard wheat 
flours. were under severe pressure and 
slumped 5l1¢. In the soft wheat flours 
irregularity prevailed. Price changes 
ranged from 5¢ lower to 10¢ higher, 


the. advance being registered by Pa- 
cific soft wheat flour. Family flour 
recovered the 40¢ decline of a week 


earlier 

Hard winters showed the maximum 
weakness. Most operators were reluc- 
tant to take any solid position, buy- 
ing instead hand-to-mouth, fully 
expecting the transition from old to 
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buying opportunities. Spring wheat 
supplies were generally tight, but 
high values pared the demand consid- 
erably. 

Quotations June 6: Spring short pa- 
tents $7.24@7.34, standard $7.14G 
7.24, high gluten $7.44@7.54, first 
clears $6.02@6.27; hard winter short 
patents $6.34@6.45, standard $6.19@G 
630; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.384 
7.32; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.97@6.32, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.77 @8.22, family $7.62. 

Buffalo: Flour were very 
meager last week, with activity con- 
fined to fill-in lots. This year mills 
have been maintaining operations on 
extremely low inventories and heavy 


sales 


replacement demand is likely soon 
Options fell in all markets. Spring 
wheat flour worked 4¢ lower. Kansas 


was down 28¢. Clears were unchanged 
and in a little easier supply. Cake and 
pastry were unchanged 

Exports were at a standstill. About 
the only activity was the Commodity 
Stabilization Corp.’s award of 99,900 
cwt. flour for overseas relief. World 
tensions have tended to hold down 
sales 


A spokesman for one mill said his 


company’s shipping directions were 
fairly good, but that collections are 
‘still a task.” Local bakeries were 


quite satisfied with their sales volume 
last week and hope the tempo will 
not be disturbed by the government's 
plan to distribute relief flour here 


Flour output here was above a 
week ago and a year ago. Only one 
mill put in a full 7 day week, one 


worked 673 days, one 6 days, two 5 
days and tiie remaining mill 4 days 
Quotations June 7: 
$7.20@7.60, high gluten $7.06@7.26 
short $6.8607.06, standard $6.76 
7.01, straight $6.96, first clear $5.82G 
6.02; hard winter short $5.99@6.45 
standard $5 8476.35, first clear $5.54 
@5.72; soft winter short patent $7.83 


Spring family 


78.22, standard $7.15@7.52, straight 

$6.19@6 38, first clear $4.96@5.48 
New York: Buying activity in the 

local market continued relatively 
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slow throughout the week despite a 
softening in price for both spring and 
hard winter wheat flours. 

Hard winter prices declined rather 
sharply, but business was confined to 
scattered small-lot purchases for im- 
mediate and nearby where balances 
were running low. Some observers 
look for a continued softening in hard 
winters because of the anticipated 
bumper crop, and predict an active 
demand when prices reach levels 
more in line with buyers’ ideas. Other 
flours also followed the slow pattern, 
but directions were improved for 
family and semolina. 

Quotations June 6: Spring short 
$7.24@7.34, standard $7.14@7.24, 
high gluten $7.44@7.54, clears $6@ 
6.25; hard winter short patent $6.33 
@6.43, standard $6.18@6.28; Pacific 
soft wheat flour $6.40@7.30; eastern 
soft wheat straights $5.95@6.30, high 
ratio $6.75@8.20, family $7.20. 

Philadelphia: Total business last 
week represented some improvement 
over recent weeks, but the gain was 
recorded for the most part on hand- 
to-mouth transactions. The multipli- 
cation of smaller orders reflected the 
fact that more bakers and jobbers, 
feeling the need for replacements, are 
unwilling to book ahead because of 
the expected setback in values. Pur- 
chases occurred in both hard winter 
and spring categories, and the latter 
underwent minor price revisions, 
mostly on the plus side, despite ex- 
pectations of a change the other way. 
Also expected was a pick up in the 


call once buyers decide that costs 
have come in range of their own 
thinking. Meanwhile, sales of baked 


foods are holding their own. 
Quotations June 6, 100 lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.30 
@740, short patent $7.10@7.20, 
standard $7@7.10, first clear $6.90@ 
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7; hard winter short patent $6.30@ 
6.40, standard $6.20@6.30; soft win- 
ter, nearby $5.60@5.70. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour trading was 
very light, although increased sales 
of family flour raised the percentage 
of bookings for the week. Bakery 
flour business consisted mostly of 
small lots for spot or nearby ship- 
ment. Most bakers are awaiting ad- 
justment of prices from the high 
levels forced by wheat costs and low 
returns from millfeeds, and are still 
drawing on old contracts. 

Trading in wheat was surrounded 
with a great deal of suspense, sellers 
trying to dispose of meager supplies 
and buyers showing pronounced re- 
serve. 

Export flour business over the week 
end was fairly good, although the 
volume of business is small and main- 
ly to Venezuela and the other Amer- 
icas. The market started steady, and 
buying by brokers with export con- 
nections featured the early trade. 

Quotations, carlots, 100-Ib. papers: 
Iiard winter bakery short patent 
$5.75@6, standard $5.70@5.85, first 
clear $4.70@5; spring wheat short 
patent $6.70@6.90, standard $6.50@ 
6.70, first clear $5.95@6.25, high 
gluten $6.80@7; soft wheat short pa- 
tent $5.85@6.20, straight $5.45@5.70, 
first clear $4.80@5.25, high ratio cake 
$6.35 @6.75. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
flour market held up well during the 
past week, due to purchase of 100,000 
ewt. by Saigon for delivery by July 
15. There has been a small but steady 
demand from the Philippines, and a 
steady volume to the U.S. Army 
Quartermaster the past few weeks. 


Portland: Mills have been busy on 
old export bookings, with some new 
business worked to Saigon in the past 
week by Puget Sound mill. Some 
export mills will start slowing down 
shortly. However, mills generally 
have had a busy season, with the 
grind exceptionally good most of the 
year. Quotations June 6: High gluten 
$7.30, all Montana $7.12, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.02, Bluestem bakers 
$7.14, cake $7.82, pastry $6.82, pie 
$6.52, 100% whole wheat $6.46, 
graham $6.06, cracked wheat $6.13, 
crushed wheat $6.36. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Contracts were 
awarded by a government purchasing 
agency to two mills located in East- 
ern Canada for 688 long tons of flour 
for July shipment. Apart from this, 
business has been pretty much of a 
routine nature. Quotations June 6: 
Top patent springs for use in Canada 
$5.85@6.10 in 100’s cottons, less cash 
discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.80 
@5.10 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

There is little demand for winter 
wheat flour in the domestic market. 
Most buyers are covered until the 
new crop comes to market. Interest 
in this type of Canadian flour from 
overseas is lacking. Quotations June 
6: $4.20, 100-Ib. in export cottons, 
f.o.b. Montreal-Halifax. 

Stocks of winter wheat are being 
reduced as usual at this time of year. 
Lack of rain is retarding growth 
of the new crop, and moisture is bad- 
ly needed. Quotations June 6: $1.51 
@1.53 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Some improvement in 
export flour demand was noted here 


MILLER 


during the week. Demand from the 
main Philippines market is somewhat 
better now that cooler weather has 
attracted a better sale for Canadian 
flour. In other parts of the Far East, 
especially Malaya, Canadian shippers 
are finding a new competitor, West 
Germany, which has stepped into 
the market following the temporary 
withdrawal of French mills which 
were offering not only well below the 
best Canadian ideas but also below 
Australian mills. 

In the domestic field, prices are un- 
changed. Quotations June 6, cash 
car for hard wheat grinds: First pa- 
tents $5.95, bakers’ $4.90 papers and 
$5.10 cottons, Ontario pastry $6.75, 
cake $7.35. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills exported 
363,000 sacks of flour in the week 
ended June 5, or 59,000 more than 
the previous week, to overseas des- 
tinations. The latest total showed 
only 9,500 sacks cleared to Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement countries. 
The comparative total a week earlier 
was 13,500 sacks. The milling picture 
in Western Canada is unchanged for 
the past several weeks with mills 
operating to capacity on a 5-day 
week. Domestic trade is steady and 
there is no suggestion of any accumu- 
lation of supplies. Prices remain firm. 
Quotations June 7: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary, cotton 100’s, $5.80@6.20; sec- 
ond patents, cottons, $5.55@5.95; sec- 
ond patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$4.55 @4.80. All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: As in other areas of 
the market, sales were extremely 
slow. Cash rye prices were strong, 
and flour prices locally were raised 
5¢ June 5. Quotations June 6: White 
patent $4.85, medium $4.65, dark 
$4.10. 

Chicago: Buyers of rye flour play- 
ed a waiting game in the central 
states during the week ending June 9. 
Most consumers relied on inventories 
and bought only fill-in quantities 
when necessary. Progress of the new 
crop is being watched with interest. 
Quotations June 9: White patent 
$5.20@5.28, medium $5@5.08, dark 
$4.45 @4.53. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 10¢ 
last week in a price adjustment. Buy- 
ing was mostly hand-to-mouth. A lit- 
tle bullishness entered the market 
because of adverse developments in 
the Canadian crop. Quotations June 
7: White $5.69@5.74, medium $5.49 
@5.54, dark $4.94@4.99 


Philadelphia: The local rye market 
displayed a firmer undertone last 
week in what was believed to be a 
reflection of the recent strength in 
grain. Dealings remained in the dol- 
drums, however. The June 6 quota- 
tion on rye white of $5.65@5.75 was 
unchanged from the week before. 

Portland: White patent $7.10, pure 
dark $6.10. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of 
rolled oats and oatmeal are good, 
with prices steady. Demand is usual 
for this time of year. Quotations 
June 6: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cottons $6.85, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is only seasonal and produc- 
tion is keeping pace with buying 
orders. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions June 7: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-Ib. 
sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlots. 
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er on bran and $3.50 higher on shorts. 
Quotations June 6, straight cars: 
Bran $32.50@33.50, mill run $34.63 
@35.63, shorts $38.75@39.75; mixed 
or pool cars higher on all classes. 


Ft. Worth: Bran was in fair to 
good demand, with supplies sufficient. 
Shorts were almost unobtainable for 
nearby shipment and in excellent de- 
mand. Quotations June 6, burlaps: 
Bran $39, grey shorts $47, delivered 
Texas common points; $1 higher on 
bran and $5 higher on shorts com- 
pared with the previous week. 


Chicago: Interest in millfeeds was 
light in the central states during the 
week ending June 9. Prices stayed 
near the same low levels of the last 
several weeks. Quotations June’ 6: 
Bran $34.50@36, standard midds: $36 
@37.50, flour midds $46@46.50, red 
dog $47. 

St. Louis: The bright spot in the 
millfeed picture is the strong demand 
at stepped up prices for sacked ma- 
terial, particularly shorts. Smaller 
mixers and the split-car trade are 
taking all sacked production of the 
local mills without completely filling 
their requirements. Brokers report 
difficulty in locating sacked cars for 
shipment to this area, 

In contrast, there is the tendency 
of bulk cars to build up on track. 
With the larger mixers buying cau- 
tiously only for immediate require- 
ments and holding their inventories 
at a low level, mills find it hard to 
keep their tracks clear of unsold feed. 
As yet, the spread between bulk and 
sacked prices has not widened enough 
to make it imperative for mills to 
turn more of their production to sack- 
ed cars, but it is approaching the 
point where this may prove profita- 
ble. Quotations June 6: Sacked bran 
$35@35.50, shorts $41.50@42; bulk 
bran $30@30.50, shorts $36@36.50, 
middlings $32.50 @33. 

Boston: Values continued on the 
downside last week. Standard bran 
declined about $1.50, while middlings 
yielded 50¢. Supplies were ample, 
with dealers as forcing sellers. The 
demand was extremely cautious and 
generally confined to small job-lots for 
immediate or nearby requirements. 
Sales were only consummated after 
the market was thoroughly explored. 
Quotations June 6: Standard bran, 
$45, middlings $48. 

Buffalo: The millfeed market 
worked sideways to lower last week, 
with most of the pressure on bran. 
Middlings fared better and the ship- 
ping position was comfortable. Bran 
was quoted at open, offered prices 
for prompt delivery. ‘There was about 
a $450 spread between sacked and 
bulk bran and middlings, but it is 
susceptible to widening. Running 
time averaged 5 to 6 days. Bran 
ended the week off $1.50. Middlings 
and red dog were down $1. Quota- 
tions June 7: Bran $35@37, stand- 
ard midds. $38.50@41, red dog $50 
@50.50. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed business here 
last week was about on a par with 
the levels of recent weeks. Buyers 
seemed to concentrate on odd-lots 
and appeared reluctant to book ahead 
even moderately despite the dip in 
costs the previous week. The June 6 
list of quotations was unchanged: 
Bran $48, standard midds. $50, red 
dog $58. 

New Orleans: Irregularity was dis- 
played by millfeed prices according 
to market reports. Week end relief 
from dry weather that was menacing 
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crops and pastures invoked easiness 
and a steady undertone. Demands for 
Southwest feeds was rather reserved. 
Good movement of formula feeds was 
reported, but mixers sought wheat 
mill feeds only against current needs, 
refusing to pay premium for next 
week shipment. Offers were ample, as 
a whole. Quotations June 6: Bran $40 
@41.25, shorts $44.50@45. 

Memphis: Millfeed business was 
light in the Memphis territory the 
past week, due to slow demand for 
mixed feed and pastures being in 
good condition, with favorable weath- 
er over the area. Supplies were ade- 
quate for demand and the trend was 
steady. Quotations June 6: Bran 
$38.50, gray shorts $44.50, standard 
middlings $41.50, burlaps. 

Seattle: Due to slow local demand, 
Pacific Northwest millfeed prices de- 
clined about $1 ton the past week, 
and are now being quoted at around 
$38 ton. There have been 30,000 tons 
of millfeed booked for Japan for ship- 
ment over a period of the next three 
months, and there appears to be a 
slightly better domestic demand on 
the part of feeders for late June, so 
the drop may be temporary. Quota- 
tions June 6: Millrun $38, standard 
middlings $46. 

Portland: Millfeeds continue to 
weaken, due to slow domestic demand 
and approaching new crop grains. 
Quotations June 9: Millrun $37.50@ 
38, middlings $45 @46. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
the past week. Trade was slow on the 
California market and steady in the 
Intermountain area. Mills are work- 
ing to capacity, 24 hours a day, six 
days a week, and are booked through 
the month. Quotations June 6 (off 
$1): Red bran and mill run $36, mid- 
dlings $41; to Denver: Red bran and 
mill run $43, middlings $48; to Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and mill run $43.50, 
middlings $48.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Winnipeg: Interest is draggy and 
sales light. Stocks are beginning to 
build up, but the continued drouth 
in Western Canada is holding prices 
steady. There is increasing specula- 
tion that if the drouth continues an- 
other week or two, demand will firm. 
Quotations June 7: Bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $36@37 in the three prairie 
provinces, shorts $37@39, middlings 
$40@42. All prices cash carlots. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra. 

Toronto-Montreal: Lack of rains in 
Ontario has caused some shortage 
of pastures and demand for millfeed 
has been fairly good, with prices 
steady. Quotations June 6: Bran $47 
@48, shorts $50@51, middlings $54@ 


55, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Vancouver: There has been no 


change in the domestic market. Ex- 
port business is still out of line. Quo- 
tations June 6: Bran $44, shorts $45, 
middlings $48. 


SPRING WHEAT 


(Continued from page 3) 








equal to the 10-year average, but be- 
low a year ago, when the crop con- 
dition was considered to be 93% of 
normal in early June. 

The need for generous, widespread 
rainfall over the spring wheat belts 
in the remaining weeks of June can- 
not be over-emphasized. The area, 
estimated now at 12,372,000 acres, 
was generally seeded in a period of 
fairly adequate subsoil moisture, al- 
though temperatures were below nor- 
mal. Seeding was followed by a period 
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FINAL POOL PAYMENT 
$25 MILLION 


OTTAWA — The Canadian Wheat 
Board final payment for wheat on the 
1956-57 pool account which was closed 
out May 9 aggregates $25,083,697.42 
or an average of almost 7¢ bu. on 
producers’ deliveries of 361.4 million 
bu. The final accounting was reported 
in the House of Commons at Ottawa, 
June 9 by Gordon Churchill, trade 
minister. With the initial payment, 
basis in store Ft. William/Port Ar- 
thur or Vancouver for the crop year 
1956-57 at $1.40 bu. the total realized 
price for No. 1 northern is just short 
of $1.49 bu. 





of drouth, however, which depleted 
both subsoil and surface moisture 
over most of the region, making ger- 
mination difficult. The recent rains 
relieved the condition somewhat, but 
moisture reserves on the whole are 
low. 

The estimated acreage of 12,372,- 
000 for all spring wheat is just slight- 
ly below the actual seeded acreage 


of 12,384,000 a year ago, and com- 
pares with the 10-year average of 


19,367,000 acres. 

Although dependent upon the con- 
ditions of moisture and weather to 
come during the remainder of June, 
all spring wheat production is cur- 
rently and unofficially estimated at 
202,297,000 bu., compared with 2339,- 
901,000 bu. produced in 1957 and the 
10-year average of 268,529,000 bu. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


N.Y. Produce Exchange 


Reelects President 


NEW YORK—Samuel R. Strisik, 
S. R. Strisik Co., was reelected presi- 
dent of the New York Produce Ex- 
change at the 97th annual election 
meeting of the organization. Mr 
Strisik will be serving his second 
term as president of the exchange. 

James A. O'Neill, Continental Grain 
Co., was reelected vice president, and 
Sidney Fashena, I. Usiskin & Co., 
was reelected treasurer. Elected to 
the board of managers for two-year 
terms were Arthur V. Crofton, E. F 
Hutton & Co., and Carl E. Preston, 
flour broker. 

Reelected to the board were Har- 
ry B. Anderson, Merril] Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith; Thomas M. Con- 
nolly, Cargill, Inc.; Jakob Isbrandt- 
sen, Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., and Ben- 
jamin Sirota, George Sirota & Sons 





Samuel R. Strisik 
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Handel-en 
Maatschappy 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


N. V. 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 
Heereng’acht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 


FLOUR - FEED - STARCH 








FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 

De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
Rotterdam 


Cable Address: 


Reference 


BIRTHDAY PRESENT—The Fuchs 
Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., pre- 
sented the University of Miami with 


Telex: 21290 Felixhen 








a 9 ft. birthday cake to celebrate Dr. 
Jay F. W. Pearson’s 5th year as pres- 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Ss. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Drre_oma.,"’ Glasgow 


ident of the university. The cake, 
costing approximately $2,500, was 4 
ft. at the base and weighed nearly 
600 Ib. There were 8,000 decorated 
flowers, 18 orchids and 65 roses. The 








major ingredients consisted of 1,340 





Established 1885 


y 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


egg whites, 290 cups flour, 650 cups 
sugar and 180 cups milk. J. P. Cash, 
president of the firm, presented the 
cake to Dr. Pearson at the campus 
ceremony. The affair started the 
kick-off drive for the University of 
Miami Development program. 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Famed,” London Cable Address: ““MarvVEL,"’ Glasgow 





Cable Address 

















PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 

















Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM Cables: 
(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


‘LOUR MERCHANTS 





ton Street 


GLASGOW ,C.2 
usiness much preferred 


Cable Address: “Glencairn slasgow 

















Cable Address DorFeacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St.. KIRKCALDY 
Cable Philip,”” Dundee 

















Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO.., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 


y a 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axyp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FErnNELL,” Liverpool 

















STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS “able 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


47-48 Damrak Addre Cleo 


Pro-forma contract stating te s and nditions 
will be 








% ne a a | a r y 7 7 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











“SOYBEAN Ol MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-0281 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











PIHES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 
LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 











THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


9 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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Minimum 1958 Wheat Crop 
Price Support Rates Set 


For Terminals, 


WASHINGTON—Minimum price 
support rates for the 1958 wheat 
crop have been set for terminals 
and for 2,694 commercial and 378 
non-commercial wheat producing 
counties in the U.S., the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced, 


County rates, which range from 
$2.09 to 82¢ (non-commercial) bu., 
depending on location, are further ad- 
justed up or down for grade and qual- 
ity to determine support prices for 
individual producers. 

The rates are based on the mini- 
mum national average support price 
of $1.78 bu. announced by USDA on 
April 19, 1957. Wheat support rates 
for the 1957 crop were based on a 
national average support price of $2 
bu. 

In addition to the release of termi- 
nal and county rates, USDA also an- 
nounced a list of premiums and dis- 
counts for different classes and quali- 
ties of wheat. In general, basic coun- 
ty and terminal rates are for No. 1 
wheat. Premiums and discounts are 
applied to basic rates to determine 
the support price for individual lots 
of wheat which are of other grade or 
have other quality factors. The 1958- 
crop premiums and discounts are the 
same as those in the 1957 program, 
except for durum wheat. 


Durum Premiums 

Because market prices for durum 
are moving toward their historical 
relationship with other wheat, the 
premium for hard amber durum is 
being reduced to 10¢ bu. from the 
15¢ premium of last year, and the 
amber durum premium is being re- 
duced from 10¢ to 5¢ bu. 

The discount of 20¢ bu. for unde- 
sirable varieties of wheat is being 
continued in the 1958 wheat support 
program. The discount will apply to 
31 varieties which were designated 


July 17, 1957, because of inferior 
milling or baking qualities. These 
varieties are designated nationally 


with the exception of Henry, which 
is named as undesirable in all states 
but Washington and Wisconsin. 

Location differentials used in the 
rates are generally in line with those 
used in prior years except for changes 
due to freight increases. The relation- 
ships between terminals are based 
principally on average differences in 
cash market prices. For major pro- 
ducing areas, the county rates reflect 
these terminal rates less the freight 
and handling charges needed to get 
the wheat to terminal markets. The 
support rates in counties farthest 
from terminals are generally the low- 
est, reflecting the higher freight 
costs. 

Differences in Grades 

There are wide differences in the 
grades and classes of wheat most 
commonly produced and marketed in 
the various wheat areas of the U.S. 
In some areas, most wheat produced 
will be No. 1 grade hard wheat. In 
other areas, only soft wheat is pro- 
duced and normally grades No. 2 or 
No. 3. Thus the following examples of 
1958 wheat support prices are more 
representative of the actual support 
farmers will receive than the basic 
average rates. In these examples, pre- 


Counties 


miums and discounts in addition to 
geographical price differences have 
been applied to basic rates to obtain 
the support prices for individual 
kinds of wheat. The following table 
gives specific support prices with 
storage paid at listed terminals for 
the most representative classes and 
grades of wheat produced in the vari- 
ous areas. Comparable 1957 prices are 
also shown. 


Hard Red Spring 1957 1958 
($ per bushel) 
Grade No. | heavy, 16% 

protein, Minneapolis 2.45 2.25 
Grade No. | heavy, 14% 

protein, Minneapolis 2.41 2.21 
Grade No. | ordinary pro- 

tein, Minneapolis 2.36 2.16 

Soft Red Winter 
Grade No. 3, garlicky, 

Baltimore ie ae 2.26 2.05 
Grade No. 3, Chicago 2.29 2.08 
Grade No. 3, light gar- 

licky, Chicago 2.23 2.02 
Grade No. 3, Kansas City 29 2.08 

Hoard Red Winter 
Grade No. 2, Chicago 2.31 2.10 
Grade No. 2, Kansas City 2.31 2.10 
Grade No. 2, Galveston 2.48 2.29 

Soft White 
Grade No. |, Portland 2.22 2.01 
Grade No. |, San Francisco 2.30 2.09 

Hard White—Boaart & 

Bluestem 
Grade No. |, Portiand 2.24 2.03 

Durum 
Grade No. |, amber, 

Minneapolis 2.46 2.21 
Grade No. |, hard amber, 

Minneapolis akin owe dee 2.51 2.26 


In the 12 states designated as the 
non-commercial wheat producing 
area, farm wheat allotments and 
marketing quotas do not apply and 
the support rates are lower than in 
the other 36 states. (Rates in the 
non-commercial area are 75% of the 
rates determined on the basis of the 
$1.78 bu. national average support 
price). The states included in the 
non-commercial area are Alabama, 
Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Massachusetts, Mississip- 
pi, Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Vermont. 

Supported Through Loans 

The 1958 wheat crop will be sup- 
ported as in the past through loans 
on farm- and warehouse-stored wheat 
and through the purchase of wheat 
delivered by producers under pur- 
chase agreements. Loans and pur- 
chase agreements will be available 
from harvest time through Jan. 31, 
1959. In most states, loans will mat- 
ure on March 31, 1959, and in the re- 
maining eastern and southern states, 
loans will mature on Feb. 28, 1959. 
Loans will be available from county 
agricultural stabilization and con- 
servation offices. 


To get wheat price support in 1958 
in commercial wheat-producing 
states, a producer must be in com- 
pliance with this 1958 wheat acreage 
allotment and be eligible to receive 
a wheat marketing card on all other 
farms in the county in which he has 
an interest. 


Price support rates for wheat 
stored at terminals, country points, 
and on farms will be available at 
county ASC offices. Lists of basic 
county rates have been sent to state 
ASC offices and a limited supply is 
available in Washington in the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service grain 
division. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
May June 
29, é, 
—I957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 36 27 35% 35'2 
Allis-Chalmers 26% 22% 23 23% 
Am. Bakeries Co 42% 34% 41 41% 
Am. Cyanamid 47% 39%. 46% 44% 
A-D-M Co 35% 29 33% 34% 
Borden ain ihn coc 60% 66% 67 
Cont. Baking Co 39% 27% 39 38% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 42% 33% 41% 42 
Cream of Wheat 342 28! 34 34 
Dow Chemical 59% S2%e 54% 56% 
Gen. Baking Co 1” 9% 10% I! 
Pid. $8 140 125 139 138" 
Gen. Foods Corp 60 48 59 59% 
General Mills, Inc 77% 60% 75 74% 
Merck & Co 54% 36% S3% Si% 
Pfd. $4 157 1092 152 150 
Natl. Biscuit Co 50% 41% 49 50 
Pfizer, Chas . 68% 49% 65% 66% 
Procter & Gamble 62 55 59%, 59% 
Quaker Oats Co. 43% 37% 4242 43 
St. Regis Paper Co 33% 26% 322 333% 
Std. Brands, Inc 53% 40% 52% 52% 
Pfd. $4.50 852 77% 84 
Sterling Drug 40% 29% 37% 37% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 87'2 72 852 85% 
Un. Bisc. of Am. . 37 29% 31% 30% 
Victor Ch. Works 31 23% 29% 29% 
Ward Baking Co. ... 14 11% 13% 13% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 104% 105% 
Gen. Mills, inc., 3%% Pfd 115% 116 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 82 86 
Nati. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd 164 165 
Pfizer, Chas Pftd 99'% 100'/ 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 97 99'42 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd 14542 147 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 95 97 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 96'/2 99 
Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 83'/ 8s 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 91%, 91% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on beoking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
May June 
29, 6 
—i957-58— i958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp 4% 3% a 3% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 320 24! 305 305 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 35 27 32% 35 
Pfd. $5 102 96 99'2 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc 27% 24 25 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd 127 1297 
Omar, inc ah 12 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
May May 
23, 29 
—1957-586— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.75 3.50 
Pid. B , 50 45 we 50 
Can. Bakeries 5% 5% 5% *5'A 
Can. Food Prod 2.75 2.50 2.75 
A 7 7 7 
Pfd 40 37 40 40 
Catelli Food, A 30 29 30 30 
8 4\ 40 ="39'2 41 
Cons. Bakeries 9 7 9 8'%4 
Federal Grain ae 26 32 31% 
Pid ese (Oe 
Gen. Bakeries 6.622 4.90 6.25 6.50 
Int. Mig., Pfd ; ; "68% 
Lake of the Woods, 

Pfd 128 125 125% 
Maple Leaf Mig . 9% 7% 8% 8'2 
Ptd ewikvens’ Oe 8s 90 90 
McCabe Grain, A 25 16% 25 16% 

8 i 2442 24'” 24'2 
Ogilvie Fiour 322 26 3! 31% 
Pfd 155 130 155 
Std. Brands *48 

Toronto Elevs 20 17 20 9 

United Grain, A . ee 15 *16'e 16 

Weston, G.. A . 28% 21'%2 28% 28% 
B : 29% 21% 29 29% 
Pfd. 412% : 95 872 95 95 
*Less than board lot 





Buy and Sell 


Through 


WANT ADS 
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STRIKE THREAT 


(Continued from page 5) 





negotiations would continue. Until 
the union negotiators meet with us 
and adv'se us of their position with 
respect to our May 28 offer, the com- 
pany will, of course, be unable to do 
anything further toward a settle- 
ment, However, it is naturally our 
hope that settlement negotiations will 
continue in a normal, orderly manner. 


“It is our understanding that our 
company employees, both hourly and 
salaried, are very enthusiastic about 
their Profit Sharing Retirement Pro- 
gram. This program is unique in the 
milling industry and is generous both 
with respect to retirement benefits 
normally found in pension programs 
and in its liberal profit sharing vest- 
ing provisions. During the nearly six 
years of this program, 116 U.S. par- 
ticipants have’ received retirement 
benefit payments, 229 U.S. partici- 
pants who terminated their employ- 
ment with the company for one rea- 
son or another prior to retirement 
have, as a result of the vesting pro- 
visions, received cash payments, and 
34 U.S. families have received death 
payments. 


“Assuming that your company’s 
future profits are comparable to 
those which it has experienced thus 
far during the life of the program, 
present and future participants can 
anticipate very substantial benefits 


—in the company’s opinion more 


generous benefits than are given by 
the recently negotiated pension 
programs of other milling com- 
panies. 


“Your company realizes that the 
benefits of the Profit Sharing Retire- 
ment Program will naturally be 
greater for those who are partici- 
pants over a period of years than for 
those who will retire in the near 
future. Accordingly, the company has 
offered to increase its supplementary 
retirement program for them. 


“The union negotiators have request- 
ed appointment of a joint committee 
composed of U.S. Grain Millers’ Un- 
ion representatives and company rep- 
resentatives who would jointly ad- 
.minister the Profit Sharing Retire- 
ment Program. Under the program, 
10% of the company’s consolidated 
net profits, after taxes, go into simi- 
lar profit sharing programs in the 
U.S. and Canada. The basis of mem- 
bership participation in these pay- 
ments is, of necessity, determined 
alike for employees in both countries. 
Participants are both hourly and 
salaried employees. Employees repre- 
sented by three separate unions are 
members of the U.S. phase of the 
program, and employees represented 
by two other unions are members of 
the Canadian phase of the program. 
As stated above, salaried personnel 
are participants in both the U.S. and 
Canadian phases of the program. The 
joint administrative committee which 
has been requested is not feasible, 
and therefore the company has sug- 
gested that the Grain Millers’ Union 
appoint an advisory committee with 
which the administrative committee 
of the profit sharing program in the 
U.S. will consult with respect to the 
important parts of the program which 
affect the Grain Millers’ Union mem- 
bership. 

“This brings you up to date on the 
status of negotiations concerning our 
welfare program. Your company will 

be very glad tocontinue negotiations.” 
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Wheat Leaf Rust 
Traces Now Extend 


Into South Dakota 


MINNEAPOLIS—tTraces of wheat 
leaf rust are now present as far north 
as central South Dakota, accord.ng 
to Donald G. Fletcher, executive sec- 
retary, Rust Prevention Assn., Min- 
neapolis. The annual northward move- 
ment of the cereal rusts from infected 
fields in northern Mexico and the 
southern U.S. is now under way, Mr 
Fletcher said. Rust spores from in- 
fected grain fields in the south are 
blown northward by winds each year 
to infect cereals in the Upper Mid- 
west and Canada. 

Although development of wheat 
stem rust and oat stem rust has been 
relatively light in the south, stem 
rust spores have been carried north- 
ward into central Nebraska by the 
winds. Wheat leaf rust and oat crown 
rust, heavier than stem rust in the 
south this year, have been carried 
further northward into South Dakota, 
Mr. Fletcher added. 

Wheat stem rust was not found 
north of southern Kansas on a recent- 
ly completed 4,000 mile rust and 
crop survey trip through Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Nebraska. Wheat 
leaf rust is heavy in parts of Texas, 
northern Oklahoma and south central 
Kansas. 

Winter wheat prospects are excel- 
lent and heavy stands are expected 
to produce a bumper crop. The wheat 
harvest is already under way in north 
central Texas and is becoming gener- 
al in southwestern Oklahoma 

Stripe rust, widely distributed in 
important amounts for the first time 
on wheat in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas, is killing wheat leaves in 
the Texas and Oklahoma panhandles 
and in some areas of Kansas. Little 
is known about the behavior of stripe 
rust in the Great Plains as it has 
never before been as widespread or 
heavy as this year, Mr. Fletcher ex- 
plained. 

Subsequent weather and crop con- 
ditions will determine the extent of 
rust development in the Upper Mid- 
west and Canada. No predictions of 
the final outcome are possible at this 
time, Mr. Fietcher said. 





SPECIAL TRAIN 
FOR FIELD DAY 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS —A spe- 
cial train will bring members of the 
grain trade from Kansas City to the 
wheat field day at Kansas State Col- 
lege in Manhattan June 13. Charles 
Pence, president of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., said that there 
probably will be between 150 and 200 
persons on the special train. Promi- 
nent millers and bakers from over 
the U.S. will be in Kansas City for a 
meeting, and they and members of 
the local grain trade will be on the 
special train. They and the others at- 
tending the field day program will 
tour the college agronomy farm dur- 
ing the morning and attend the after- 
noon program. Speakers for the event 
are Dr, Max Myers, newly-appointed 
administrator of the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, who will discuss the 
topic, “Our Changing Agriculture and 
the Wheat Industry”; Herman Steen, 
vice president, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, and W. W. Graber, 
Pretty Prairie, secretary, Kansas 
Wheat Commission. 
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H. W. Gillespie 


PRESIDENT — H. W. Gillespie has 
been named president of Ekco Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago, a division of 
Ekco Products Co., it has been an- 
nounced by Benson Littman, vice 
president in charge of Ekco’s indus- 
trial divisions. Previously executive 
vice president of Ekco Engineering, 
Mr. Gillespie will continue as presi- 
dent of National Glaco Chemical 
Corp., an Ekco subsidiary providing 
a pan cleaning, glazing and strength- 
ening service to commercial bakers. 
Mr. Gillespie joined the Ekco organi- 
zation as Glaco sales manager in 1953 
and became its president in 1955. 
Last year he was appointed executive 
vice president of Ekco Engineering, 
which handles the engineering, man- 
ufacturing and sales of commercial 
baking pans. 


Malt-o-Meal Reports 
Increase in Sales 


For Fiscal Year 
MINNEAPOLIS—Malt-o-Meal Co., 





Minneapolis, recorded a 10.2% in- 
crease in tonnage sales of its hot 
wheat cereal in the 1957-58 fiscal 


year, John Campbell, president, has 
announced 

This increase has added significance 
in view of the over-all hot wheat 
cereal market, which has held steady 
for the last five years at about 2%» 
Ib. per capita, Mr. Campbell said. In 
the same five-year period, Malt-o- 
Meal sales have increased 36.9%, he 
said 

“We attribute our marked 
growth in this period of static per- 
capita consumption to the quality ol! 
our product and the effectiveness of 
our consistent television spot adver- 
tising,”’ Mr. Campbell said. He also 
pointed out that Malt-o-Meal sales 
have grown at a much more rapid 
rate than that of the national popu 
lation 

“Since 1948 the population has in- 
creased 18%. Our sales in that same 
period have increased 97.8%.’ 


Saies 


Malt-o-Meal has been producin 
and marketing its hot wheat cereal 
for 42 years. Despite current ec 
nomic conditions, Mr. Campbell pre- 


dicted a further sales increase in the 
current year 


BREAD is TH 


NEW LOCATION 

MINNEAPOLIS Paper 
Co. has moved the Minneapolis facili- 
ties of its multiwall packaging and 
Chester packaging divisions to a new 
location at 420 American Hardware 
Mutual Bldg., 3033 Excelsior Blvd 
Minneapolis 16. 
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American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Pattern of CCC Corn Sales Policy 
Reported to Be Taking Shape 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON The pattern of 

the Commodity Credit Corp. corn 

s policy is taking shape. Top 

Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials report: 

CCC will not dump corn stocks 

1. market in any degree 


US 


on the 


that would bust the currently firm 
corn market. Its purpose is to main- 
tain corn prices at current levels. 


4 USDA official, who recently made 
an extensive trip through the Corn 
Belt, said he found farmers well sat- 
sfied with current price levels. 
CCC also wishes to maintain a 
a that will persuade non- 
compliance farmers who placed their 
supplies under the low loan rate to 
redeem corn loan commitments to 
meet open market requirements. 
CCC officials said that corn sales 
ym the country were not as large 
is expected after CCC took its sup- 
plies off the market for unrestricted 
domestic use. This reluctance to sell 
s recognized as en old habit of 
farmers who generally refuse to sell 
rising market and are more 
found selling on the de- 


price 


in a 
frequently 
cine 

An important aspect of over-all 
CCC corn sales ideas is its estimate 

the value of the low loan granted 
to non-complying farmers. The low 
oan level was set up as a reason- 
able level of protection for such farm- 
ers against abrupt breaks in the 
market. The acreage allotment pro- 
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gram had broken down to a point 
where allotments were so small that 
participation was discouraged to a 


point where compliance made the 
loan levels relatively effective. 
However, it would be a _ serious 


misconception to conclude that USDA 
wishes to make the low loan level 
of protection for non-complying 
farmers a springboard from which 
the price of corn can be pushed up 
to anything like the loan level for 
complying farmers. 

CCC has carefully observed its 
commitments not to release its stocks 
of corn onto the market for un- 
restricted domestic use unless the 
corn is going out of condition. But 
it has other stocks of corn which 
present a storage problem in certain 
areas at this time. 

It is this corn in storage urgency 
positions that ultimately will have 
to be offered in the market, and it 
is this corn that can check any ascen- 
sion of prices to anything like the 
price of the regular level of the corn 
loan. 
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Bemis Descendant 
Presents Historical 


Society with Antiques 


ST. LOUIS —A collection of an- 
tiques from Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
manufacturer of bags and flexible 
packaging, was presented to the Mis- 
souri Historical Society June 3 for 
its permanent collection by Miss Jane 
Bemis Conant, 19, a direct descendant 
of the founder of the 100-year-old 


company. Miss Conant and A. H. 
Clarke, chairman of the Bemis cen- 
tennial committee, represented the 


company in the presentation. 


Through the years, Bemis has 
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RUSSIANS FACE 
CROP PROBLEM 


LONDON — The Russian adminis- 
tration has been compelled to post- 
pone a conference called to discuss 
plans for a major extension of the 
USSR grain export program. Difficul- 
ties faced by the new crop are be- 
lieved responsible. The weather is far 
too dry for safety both in the USSR 
itself and in the Balkans. Rains are 
needed for the success of crops in 
the region, and if delayed the end re- 
sult could be disastrous, trade ob- 
servers say. 





saved historical materials from the 
company archives, retaining the an- 
tiques as the Bemis curio collection. 
It is from these curios that Charles 
van Ravenswaay, director of the Mis- 
souri Historical Society, selected the 
items he felt would add to the so- 
ciety’s collection. 

The curios presented include 50- 
year-old cloth calendars designed and 
printed by the company to illustrate 
the use of four-color printing on bag 
material; a model of one of the first 
sewing machines used by Bemis in 
making bags; a rare cast iron um- 
brella holder shaped like a tall hat; 
a flour sack printed specially for the 
1904 World’s Fair held in St. Louis, 
and historical prints and pictures. 

Miss Conant was selected to make 
the presentation as she is one of sev- 
ercl Bemis descendants living in the 
St. Louis area. Her great-grandfather 
was Stephen A. Bemis, who helped 
found the ccmpany with his brother, 
Judson Moss Bemis, in 1858 on the 
levee of the Mississippi River in St. 
Louis. Judson Stephen Bemis, Miss 
Conant’s grandfather, was president 
of the firm from 1925 to 1934. 

Miss Conant, a student at Sarah 
Lawrence College in Bronxville, N.Y., 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Sam- 
uel Dozier Conant. 
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IT WORKS—Supervising the installation and testing of new equipment at 
the new plant of Molinos Nacionales C.A. (Monaca), Puerto Cabello, Venezu- 
ela, is James Wimbush, the Canadian milling engineer who was formerly with 
Kipp Kelly, Ltd. in Winnipeg and an official of District 13 of the Association 
of Operative Millers. The Venezuelan firm is a subsidiary of Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal. Daily capacity of the plant will be 4,000 cwt. 
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Advertisements in this ment are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
emetic v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 











WANTED TO BUY—ONE SECOND HAND 


Allis-Chalmers 36” double roller mill of 
the new type with the straight side de 
sign. Would prefer one with V-belt dif 


ferential drive and rolls with good caliper 
Tri-State Milling Co., tapid City, 8. D 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
A 


ONE NEW ALLIS CHALMERS 125 H.P. 
motor. Type ARZZ Serial number 32684K 
826 PSZZ-1-1 Code F 147 amps. Class ii 
Group G 440-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle. This 
motor has not been used. Price $2,500 

Address Ad No, 3834, The Northwestern 

Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas 

City 5, Mo. 








SALE, ACME 
City Okla All 
flour mill offered 
roller 


MACHINERY DISPOSAL 
Flour Mills, Oklahoma 
equipment in 1,800 bbl 
at bargain prices including 30 
mills, 9x24 to 10x42, spare rolls, modern 
flour packing equipment Bemis Packer 
Aid, Richardson Auto Packer, B&L Pack 
ers, Modern 20 H.P. bulk flour loading 
system, two § H.P. bulk feed loading sys 
tems, two 1,000-lb. self rising mix sys 
tems, Kice Aspirators, fans, 50 H.P. No. 4 
Jacobson H. Mill, Fords H. Mill, 10 sew 
ing machines and heads, two Allis feed 
packers, Entoleters with aspirators, Gump, 
Mercken & Novadel Feeders, Hand Delta 


hoist 


Seal Spout Magnets, two electric 

ton, low head sifters, 6x17 Nordyke 
Sifters Rich. Scales, gearhead motors 
conveyors, drives, pulleys, motors, Steve 
dore Jr. loader, 15 H.P. compressor, A-C 
425 H.P. 2,200-volt motor, hand trucks 
belting, complete sprinkler system Bin 
Dicators, Exact Scales, Buhler test mill 
In-Susp. scourers, Carter disc sep ele- 
vator legs, sacking scales, Manlift, mis 
cellaneous equipment new and used. This 


equipment is priced to be sold as building 
is to be torn down in limited time. Call 
wire, write for list: Montgomery & Stark 
Acme Flour Mills, 12 N.E. 28th St., Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Phone JA 8-2132, CE 
2-0165 








SUSPENSION OF DUTY 
ON WHEAT EXTENDED 


WASHINGTON — Suspension of 
the Peruvian import duty on wheat 
has been extended for another 90- 
day period effective June 7. The first 
suspension was for the 90-day period 
March 7 through June 6. Trade 
sources report that the main objec- 
tive of this measure is to compensate 
to some extent for a sharp decline 
in the value of the Peruvian sol, 
and to prevent further increases in 
the domestic price of flour. The Peru- 
vian duty on wheat is 79¢ a metric 
ton plus ad valorem tax of 9.667% 
of the cif. value. The country’s 
wheat crop, which has been declin- 
ing, is now 145,000 to 150,000 metric 
tons annually. Imports, including 
flour, totaled 330,000 tons, wheat 
equivalent, in 1957. Of that quantity, 
134,000 tons came from Argentina, 
125,000 tons from the U.S., 60,000 
tons from Canada, and 11,000 tons 
from Uruguay. 
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NEW FOIL WRAP—Beier’s Bread, 
Inc., Dixon, IL, recently introduced 
a new foil wrapped “Orange Raisin” 
loaf. Made from a formula including 
such ingredients as orange peel, the 
loaf is wrapped in “Foil-O-Rap” by 
Rap-In-Wax Paper Co., Minneapolis. 
The wrapper features strong, tasteful 
color identification with the use of 
oranges and grapes, in four colors. 
The wrappers are heat sealed on 
both sides. 


Look Plans Annual 
Promotional Push 
To “Eat Outdoors” 


Look magazine will conduct its 
10th annual summer food promotion 
this year for some 5,000 key food 
markets across the country, working 
in close cooperation with the Bakers 
of America Program of the American 
Bakers Assn. in promoting the “Let's 
Eat Outdoors” theme. 

The promotion, with special stress 
on foods for picnics and outdoor eat- 
ing, will break on June 24 and run 
through the summer season. It is 
timed to help tie-in stores make the 
most of the big Fourth of July picnic 
weekend, and to gain sales impetus 
throughout the entire outdoor eating 
season. Tied in are a number of na- 
tionally advertised products. The 
Olive Advisory Board is also partici- 
pating in the campaign. 

Participating retailers will soon be 
receiving kits of “Let's Eat Outdoors” 
promotion display materials, includ- 
ing one large colorful theme poster; 
two streamers and/or end-aisle pos- 
ters, and a set of unique die-cut pos- 
ters to fit in shopping carts, special- 
ly designed to highlight dump dis- 
plays of the “Let’s Eat Outdoors” 
products. 

Each of the Look kits also will 
carry both a “Let’s Eat Outdoors” 
banner provided by ABA and a full- 
color ripe olive poster. 

In addition, Look will supply par- 
ticipating stores with helpful sales 
aids, a selling guide for store person- 
nel, and suggested newspaper ad 
mats. 
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“‘Queen-Size” Loaf 


Marketed in Norfolk 


Merchants Bakery, Inc., Norfolk, 
has introduced its new “Queen-Size” 
loaf. Promoted as “a royal mate to 
Holsum King-Size,” the new queen- 
size loaf is designed to meet the 
needs of the smaller family, accord- 
ing to E. F. Tuttle, president and 
general manager. 

The new loaf was introduced to the 
public with an unusual and spectacu- 
lar newspaper advertisement in the 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot and Ledger- 
Star. A sheet of the actual waxed 
paper picture-wrapper to be used on 
the new loaf was run as a full page 
ad. 

Acclaimed as a “first” in Virginia, 
the ad required almost 84 miles of 
wrapper for the two papers, whose 
circulation totals nearly 206,000. Each 
insert measured 16 by 23 in. 
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Tacoma Considering 


Balk Cargo Facility 


TACOMA, WASH.—A Seattle en- 
gineering firm, Marshall, Barr & As- 
sociates, has been engaged to draw 
preliminary plans for a large bulk 
cargo handling facility at the Port of 
Tacoma. The facility, if it is realized, 
will be constructed on a 12-acre tract 
recently reclaimed from Commence- 
ment Bay on the Sitsum Waterway, 
adjoining the port’s grain elevator. 
There has been agitation for such a 
facility on the part of several civic 
organizations here. 


According to Maurice Raymond, 
commission president, the fee for the 
engineering firm's preliminary report, 
figured on a material and time basis, 
will not exceed $5,000. No deadline 
was set for submission of the report 
although the port commission indi- 
cated it would like the job finished 
as soon as possible. 

Marshall, Barr & Associates has de- 
signed a number of similar facilities, 
including the bulk cargo installation 
operated by the Port of Seattle, sev- 
eral grain handling facilities in Ore- 
gon and California and the ore han- 
dling system for Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte, Mont. 
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ABA BREAD PUZZLE 
AGAIN AVAILABLE 


CHICAGO — The popular jigsaw 
bread puzzle which many members 
of the American Bakers Assn. have 
given to school children during bak- 
ery tours has been reissued and is 
now available for distribution. The 
puzzle gives the nutrition story of 
enriched bread in a few words which 
are easily understood and appreciated 
by school children of all ages. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Contribution to Theory 





Of Pneumatic Conveying 


By Dr. W. Meyer 


IR has -been used as a medium 

of conveying bulk products for 
more than 50 years. The possibilities 
for the application are almost un- 
limited and more and more fields are 
being discovered for the pneumatic 
conveying. Simultaneously, the prob- 
lems grow to keep a plant economi- 
cal and efficient. Only specialists are 
able to cope with the various diffi- 
culties which often appear in new 
forms. 

Formerly the installation of a 
pneumatic conveying system was 
based on practical experience 
achieved by troublesome and expen- 
sive tests; but today there are meth- 
ods of calculation available. These 
methods were established in scien- 
tific works of colleges and developed 
by our own systematical tests. The 
extensive aerodynamic research in 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. Meyer is 
associated with MIAG, Braun- 
schweig, Germany. His report was 
translated for this publication by 
Guenter Zimmer of the staff of 
MIAG Northamerica, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 





the last three decades which was 
especially for airplane construction 
proved to be very helpful. Today the 
physical process of a pneumatic con- 
veying operation in its principles is 
to be looked upon as perfected. But 
a few specific and for the practice 
important questions remain to be 
solved. 


A carrier air stream with an ab- 
solute minimum velocity is necessary 
for the conveying of a product. The 
required pressure drop has to be pro- 
duced by a vacuum-pump, a com- 
pressor or a fan. In order to select 
the proper equipment one must know 
its characteristic curve, i.e., the re- 
lationship of the pressure to the pro- 
duced air volume. Figure 1 shows 
the ideal characteristic curve of a 
positive displacement pump and of 
a fan. Using a fan one must first of 
all carefully study its characteristic 
curve in order to get utmost ef- 





ficiency. Figure 2 shows three im- 
portant factors: Pressure, horsepow- 
er, and efficiency depending on pro- 
duced air-volume. 

These three factors have to cor- 
respond to each other. The design of 
the case, of the blade or its position 
as well as the choice of the RPM 
offer different possible arrangements 
according to the necessities. On a 
teststand one may obtain the exact 
figures. The technical field of meas- 
urements has created the respective 
conditions by using static tube, re- 
strictor, air meter, micromanometer 
and electrical instruments. 

The most difficult problem for a 
designer is the advanced calculation 
needed to obtain the required air- 
volume, pressure, and horsepower. 
There is a basic physical law for the 
conveying of air in a straight tube: 
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ire at the 
= a pnuematice 
absolute pressure at the 
fa= end of a pneumatic-lift 
(mm WC) 
coefficient of frictian 
~ . sent of friction 
AL between pipe and air 
2 @ : the lift (m) 
Ds iameter of pipe (m) 
k ~ specific weight of the air 
kL (kg/m ) 
. a velocity of the air-stream 


(m/s ) 


Disregarding the compressibility of 
the air the formula is: 


Pi — Pam op 
4p= loss of pressure in the 
lift (mm wc) 

The coefficient of the pipe friction 
can be calculated theoretically. The 
pneumatic conveying is always work- 
ing in the field of the turbulence out- 
side of the laminar flow, i.e. above 





the critical Reynold’s figure Re/kr= 
2320 which can be proved easily: 


rented 


= the cinematic viscosity of 
the air 


A formula by Prandtl-Nikuradse 
for the coefficient of friction in a 
smooth pipe reads 


ai / 
[2:tnCRe/1XL) - 0,4] * 





and the formula by Blasius is cal- 
culated to the limit of Re<3+10° 


At=— 0,3/64 Tee 


Basically we can figure with 
smooth pipes in the pneumatic con- 
veying. But comparison tests with 
tubes used in pneumatic plants 
showed variations from the theoreti- 
cal value and it was necessary to 
determine exact figures in series of 
experiments. 

The friction in the pipe increases 
during the conveying of material. 
Gasterstaedt made in the 20's and 
Segler in the 30's extensive tests 
during conveying. Gasterstaedt dis- 
covered a certain relation between 
the charge of the conveying air- 
stream with material, he calls it mix- 
ture ration # 


teht of the materi 


al 


p- weight of conveying air-stream 








and the pressure ratio 7, i.e. pres- 
sure loss with material compared to 
pressure loss of air: 


T- f(m) 


The velocity of the air appears in 
there as a parameter and the diam- 
eter of the pipe has a certain influ- 
ence too. Of course, there is also a 
relation to the material. 

Segler did it differently. He de- 
termined directly the friction of the 


pipe during the conveying with ma- 
terial. The pressure loss is 


Apmam Ami Cs vy? Imm #0] 
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He found out ».-values for vari- 
ous diameters of pipes and different 
conveying velocities relating to the 
conveying capacity of some types of 
grain and made on purpose no use 
of the mixture ratio a. 

Segler’s concept of the apparent- 
length has become of practical use 
which takes into consideration the 
acceleration-loss of the material and 
the retarded velocity in the elbows. 
Thereby the calculation is very easy 
with sufficient exactness 























(Turn to CONVEYING, page i4a) 
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AIR-VOLUME V CmYmin) 
Figure 1—Characteristic curve of a 
positive displacement pump (1) and 
of a fan (2). 
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Figure 2—Pressure, horsepower and 
efficiency of a fan depending on pro- 
duced air volume. 
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TRIPLE YOUR ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


WORKING CIRCULATION 
—Studies of flour manufacture 
show that about 300 of the mills 
in this country produce 98% of 
the flour. Milling Production 
with its controlled circulation 
reaches more than 1,000 key men 
in these important flour mills. 
This working circulation pro- 
vides contact each month with 
the people who directly or indi- 
rectly control the buying—super- 
intendents, operative millers, 
chemists and plant managers. 
There is no waste circulation— 
only working circulation — and 
you are assured of reaching your 
potential customers in the most 
productive mills. 


LEADERSHIP MAKES 
READERSHIP — Readership 
surveys and unsolicited corre- 
spondence from its readers attest 
to the editorial leadership of 
Milling Production. That edi- 
torial leadership is held by com- 
plete words-and-pictures reports 
of the latest milling technology, 
current news, features and com- 
plete coverage of the activities 
of the industry's two technical 
associations. The real price the 
reader of a publication pays is 
the amount of time he puts in 
reading that journal. Over one 
half of the readers of Milling 
Production have requested that 
it be sent to their homes so that 
they may enjoy uninterrupted 
reading pleasure. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 


DOUBLE- DUTY DOLLARS 
—Money spent for advertising in 
Milling Production does double 
duty. In addition to reaching the 
production personnel, the adver- 
tiser’s message is read in the 
Milling Production Section of 
The Northwestern Miller by the 
executives who approve pur- 
chase orders. No other adver- 
tising medium in the flour mill- 
ing industry offers this double- 
duty feature of reaching both 
groups — mill technologists and 
executives—with the same ad- 
vertising message and for the 
cost of one advertisement. Take 
advantage of this 100% coverage 
through one double-duty adver- 
tising contract. 





Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


: | MILLING PRODUCTION 


Tue NoRTHWESTERN MILLER «+ FEEDSTUFFS 
Tus Asmmcan Banes + Muzave Pagoucrion 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Crop 
= BRANCH oFFicEes: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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By Harry L. Donovan 


Last year during the 1957 Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers conference 
at Buffalo there was a moderniza- 
tion panel composed of millers and 
technicians each of whom replied to 
various questions on topical technical 
subjects and problems. 

One question given to me related to 
the importance of cleaning wheat 
properly before milling. 

As I mentioned last year, in my 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Donovan is 
associated with Anaconda, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, and was recently in the U.S. 
to attend the 1958 technical confer- 
ence and trade show of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers at Minne- 
apolis. 





opinion we are inclined to lose sight 
of the importance of getting the 
wheat as clean as possible to the 
mill because of the importance we 
give to the machines in the mill in 
order to get a clean flour, but by 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Observations on 


cleaning let me make it clear that I 
am primarily referring to cleaning 
the wheat grains themselves, for it 
does not always pay to remove all im- 
purities in barley, oats, etc. 


We have long complicated mill 
flows and diagrams with extensive 
purification surface, including in 
many mills pre-purification, plus an 
elaborate sieving surface with silks 
as fine as possible in order to make 
a clean flour, yet we pay a lot less 
attention to our wheat cleaning de- 
partment. In other words, “the 
cart’s before the horse.” 


What is the use of having all this 
if the wheat is not 100% clean. 

No miller today can say with cer- 
tainty that his wheat is really clean 
or even in optimum milling condition 
coming on his mill. 

Neither can he say even with all 
our modern machines and ideas that 
his wheat could not be improved 
either from a cleaning or conditioning 
point of view. 

He may say it is clean but what 
standard does the word “clean” sig- 
nify? Each miller has his own stand- 
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Cleaning Wheat 


ard. In other words, wheat has never 


been 100% clean. One can take any 
wheat coming on any mill in the 
world and still improve its cleanli- 
ness and condition. 

For example, if you aspirate the 
stock coming from any of your break 
sifters to the next break rolls, you get 
dirt, dust, beeswing, etc., which are 
of no value whatsoever and should not 
have arrived at the mill proper in 
the first place, to be opened on the 
lst break and let mix with good 
stock, dirtying the stock before it is 
even milled. All this should be out 
before the wheat gets to the mill. 

Someone may say, “But there is a 
limit, an economic limit, because it 
would require too many machines 
to clean it 100%.” 

Rightly so and with reason, but 
why? 


Because we are not advanced 
enough as yet in wheat cleaning ma- 
chinery to bring about this near 
100% cleaning without a tremen- 
dous amount of machinery and even 
then with present day machines it 
would not be 100%. 


Therefore, we must concentrate on 
more research and improvements on 
wheat cleaning than on the mill prop- 
er, as has been done in recent years, 
in order to get our wheat to as near 
100% cleanliness with few more extra 
machines, but more efficient ma- 
chines. 

From this we come to a very im- 
portant economic point—that is, with 
more efficient cleaning machines we 
will be able to cut down on the long 
complicated milling flow of today 

For every extra machine we may 
need in the wheat cleaning section it 
is quite possible that we will be able 
to take out at least one or two or 
maybe more mill machines which in 
themselves are much more expensive 
in capital and running costs. 


At the moment it may not be 
possible to do very much even 
though I feel that even with our 
present machines, by giving more 
attention to the wheat cleaning de- 
partment we can simplify our mill 
diagrams which is a most impor- 
tant thing from an economic point 
of view. 

CLEANING 





Left, Donald 8. Eber, executive vice president, AOM, Kansas City, and Mrs. Eber. Center, 


left to right, Willard Meinecke, General 


Mills, Inc., Buffalo; John W. Geddis, GMI, 


Tacoma, and C. W. Johnson, Colorado Milling and Elevator Co., El Keno, Okla. Right, 


largest ever prepared for milling industry. Here and on the 


1958 AOM Conference 


Latest gathering of the Association of Operative Millers pro- 
duces a postwar record attendance of 935 millers, allied 
tradesmen and their wives. Trade exhibition of 97 booths is 


following page are scenes from this record-smashing technical 
conference and trade show. 


Left, John M. Gleason, American Transportation Co., Chicago, left, and Jack Perkins, 
General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, speaker and chairman, respectively, during one of the con- 
ference sessions, Center, David Mattson, Atkinson Milling Co., 


Minneapolis, and Stuart 








Charies P. Dowd, International Milling Co., 
rell, Kansas State College, Manhattan. The 
show is scheduled for Chicago May 11-14. 


Left to right, 


Butler, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Toronto, Ont 
Richard Bradford and Mr. Bradford, Pills- 


tiring president of AOM; Mrs. Mertz; Mrs 
bury Mills, Inc., new president of AOM 


katoon Wheat Pool, 


Minneapolis, left, and Prof. Eugene P. Far- 
1959 AOM technical conference and trade 





Mrs. Harold Drake, whose husband is with 
the Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio; C. S. Fisher, Sas- 


Saskatoon, Sask., and Mrs. Fisher. 





Right, Lyle C. Mertz, GMI, Buffalo, re- 
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(Left) Discussing the new Smico packer are O. J. Zimmerman, Smico Sales Marvin J. Hull of Arrowcide and C. E. Kaesbach, Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Co., Minneapolis, and James Marinan, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Flour Mills. (Right) At the Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., booth are Herbert G. 
(Center) At the Arrowcide Division, Stainless Products Corp., booth are Dreisbach, Jr., Minneapolis, and C. E. Reynolds, Jr., Charlotte, N.C. 
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(Left) Working in the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. exhibit are Richard Walsh and and R. E. Gorgen, with Day in Minneapolis. (Right) John W. Money, Quaker 
Jo Ann Button, both of the Minneapolis office of Bemis. (Center) Discussing Oats Co., Akron, Ohio; Eugene J. Gehrig, with Quaker in Chic ago, and 
the Rogues’ Gallery of Millers in the Day Co. booth are Howard Waldron William Luger, Superior Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn., at the Superior ex- 
of Sprout-Waldron, Muncy, Pa.; A. J. Rude, Day Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, hibit space. 





(Left) Frank A. Lindholm, King Midas Flour Mills, Hastings, Minn., with Minneapolis chatting with Pard Helden, H. R. Williams Mill Supply Co., 
Malcolm McDermid, Richardson Scale Co., Minneapolis, at the Richardson Kansas City. (Right) At the Ferguson Fumigants, Inc., space are Mrs. Grace 
booth. (Center) The Hart-Carter display, with E. O. Anderson of H-C in McQuillen and Mrs. J. Carl Dawson. 
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Material discharge 
separators on 
top floor of mill 





t I- : 14 | ide 
Installation of pneumatic lifts makes 
it possible to use the elevator leg means 


space for bulk storage 





ee al Increased capacity or more space 





M VNe MIAG NORTHAMERICA, INC. 





for bulk storage without additional 
buildings or machines 








Considerably reduced infestation 
problems, a cleaner mill and low 
sweeping cost 
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Cooler grinding — better bolting — 
increased capacity 














Reduced fire hazard 





























Lower maintenance cost by elimi- 
nation of elevator legs and screw 
conveyors 





Pneumatic systems completely pre- 
fabricated for fast installation and 
low erection cost 









































Pneumatic conveying pipes 
can be adapted to limited 
building space 





1616 SOUTH 8TH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BRAUNSCHWEIG THE TRIMONT CORP., LTD. 


Western Germany P.O. BOX 25, STATION H, MONTREAL, CANADA 










i OYS' Mill, Pyrmont, Ohio, has 
announced the completion of its 
change-over from mechanical to 


pneumatic conveying. The mill is now 
operating at a capacity of 1,000 sacks 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Change-Over to Pneumatic 
Conveying at Loys’ Mill 


tion work was carried out from de- 
signs of Henry Simon, Ltd., by the 
mill operating staff under the super- 
vision of Emmett Loy, the owner. 
Simon personnel came in only after 
erection was completed to make final 


a 


at a capacity of 300 sacks a day 


day. Previously, it had operated ; 
adjustments 
A unique feature of this change- Start-up. 


ver was the fact that all the erec- 


and to supervise the 


The contract was for the introduc- 
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A CARLOAD OF STORAGE IN ONE ‘PACKAGE’ 








SAVE! Store Flour 
in bulk with DAY Tanks 


Here’s a “package” that’s engineered and built for heavy duty service. 
Compared to bags or other containers, DAY Bulk Tanks store more 
materials, in less space, faster, better and cheaper. By eliminating bag 
and labor costs they save up to 35¢ on every 100 Ibs. of bulk material 
handled. 

DAY tanks are large enough to actually store a carload or more of 
material in a single tank. They may be pnevu- 
matically or mechanically loaded and emptied. 
Made in vertical and horizontal styles, DAY 
tanks are built and shipped in easily erected 
sections. They have been proven in a wide 
range of applications. They are sturdily con- 
structed of galvanized, black or stainless steels 
or aluminum. 












* 

- 
.° Write toDAY for Bulletin 574. This 12- 
. page booklet gives specifications plus 
* money saving facts about sanitary, 


* weatherproof DAY tanks. 






SOLD in UNITED STATES by MADE and SOLD in CANADA by 
The DAY SALES Company 


822 Third Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 





Representatives in Principal Cities 


ONLY OR A COMPLETE SYSTEM 


EQUIPMENT 








The DAY Company of Canada Limited 
20 Brydon Drive, Rexdale (Toronto), Ont. 








Emmett Loy, owner of Loys’ Mill, Pyrmont, Ohio, inspects one of the roller 
mills in the mill as the firm changed over to pneumatic conveying. The 
pneumatic system was installed by the operating staff of the mill under the 


direction of Mr. Loy. 


tion of pneumatic conveying and the 
supply of metal spouting and other 
equipment, using existing rolls, puri- 
fiers and sifters. The start-up was 
effected without incident. 

In 1950 Loys’ Mill constructed a 
new steel and concrete four-story 
mill building. Its size is 30 by 60 ft. 
with a 40 by 100 ft. steel and con- 
crete warehouse. In this building 
there are eight stands of roller mills, 
three purifiers and three sifters. 





Donald Deane, left, and Richard K. Barnes of Henry Simon, Ltd., at the 
start-up of Loy’s Mill, when the firm changed over to pneumatic conveying. 
Simon personnel assisted only in the start-up of the mill after the change- 
over was made. 
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The new pneumatic installation 
consists of 24 lifts with a cyclone 
at the top of each through which the 
medium pressure fan draws the stock 
up to the top floor. This fan in turn 
exhausts into a_ six-section filter; 
then a small, slow speed low pres- 
sure fan exhausts the air out of the 
filter into the open air on the top 
floor of the mill and makes a 100% 
separation, Mr. Loy said. 








First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 















(1) The logarithmic curve 


design loads easier... gives better cup bolance... 
dumps cleaner... permits saves belting. 

high speeds. (4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
(2) Scientifically formed lip ends permit greater load 
aids in greater cup capacity. capacity without "slopping.” 





(3) Bolt-hole placement 







Your jobber has them, or 
write B. |. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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CLEANING 


(Continued from page 3a) 





One important point is, in my 
opinion, that we are too harsh in 
the treatment of the wheat grain 
while it is in the process of being 
cleaned in the wheat cleaning depart- 
ment. 

For instance, if a wheat grain is 
taken before it enters the cleaning 
department and examined again after 
cleaning when it enters the first 
break roll in the mill by a powerful 
magnifying glass it will be seen that 
the grain is minutely chipped and 
that edges appear in the outer bran 
coating. 

This is because of the rough treat- 
ment it received in the cleaning proc- 
ess. 

The result being that although the 
wheat is cleaner, it is not in a really 
proper state for opening up as the 
bran being chipped and serrated is 
inclined to form bran chips and more 
ash instead of opening up in larger 
bran flakes which is what millers 
strive for when the wheat comes on 
the mill. This is due mainly to two 
or three machines in the wheat clean- 
ing process such as scourers, whizzers, 
and even bucket elevators and pneu- 
matic lifts. 

Scourers are slowly but surely be- 
ing replaced by brush machines which 
give a much gentler treatment with 
good results. Only in the case of 








Long lasting, low vapor 


pressure furmigants 
and low odor residual 


spray concentrates 


E.H. LEITTE CO. 
1209 Glenwood Ave. 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 





Warehouse stocks at 
—Calgary — Saskatoon 
(Shipments Prepaid) 
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certain wheats is a scourer neces- 
sary and this when used should be 
set with a maximum of care. 

Whizzers also use the wheat much 
too roughly and can be the cause of 
breakage even when carefully 
watched and the lifters kept in good 
condition, but even if breakage is 
small the rough treatment spoils and 
takes away the durability of the out- 
side of the grain just at the impor- 
tant moment when it is going to be 
conditioned. 


For instance, I feel it should be 
possible with today’s synthetic ma- 


terials to have a washing machine 
with a much gentler treatment such 
as, for instance, a washer using ny- 
lon brushes or other hard materials 
which would stand up much better 
to water treatment and at the same 
time not be so harsh on the wheat 
grain. 


Bucket elevators and pneumatic 
lifts are practically a necessity in to- 
day’s mills, but there is now a new 
and more gentle system of conveying 
by pumping which should help once 
again to preserve the state of the 


ja 


wheat grain in the best form possible 
before arriving on the mill. 

Nobody today, even our research 
milling engineers, can really tell us 
what happens in the wheat grain dur- 
ing the various phases of conditioning 
the wheat. There is a general idea 
but still a lot more can be learned 

When we have more knowledge, 
then we can start designing machines 
to suit, bring our wheat to its opti- 
mum both in cleaning and condition- 
ing and maybe use even more simple 
types of machinery 

For example, I believe there is a 
new idea for cleaning screws and 
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NEWS FROM (Pfizer 





Quality Ingredients 
For the Food Industry 
For Over a Century 


TECHNOLOGISTS SEE NEED FOR FORTIFICATION 
OF FOODS SUCH AS BREAD AND PROCESSED 
CEREALS WITH VITAMIN B, 


Waite a ‘minimum daily requirement” 
has not yet been established for Vitamin 
By, the most recent data suggest the 
human need for this nutrient may be 
even greater than for thiamine and ribo- 
flavin. A composite of recent studies in- 
dicates that as much as 2-7 mg. of By 
may be desirable in the daily diet. 


Although Vitamin Bg is widely distrib- 
uted in foods, a large portion appears to 
be lost or destroyed during processing or 
cooking. One study contrasting the Bs 
content of wheat fractions shows that 
while whole wheat flour contains ap- 
proximately 2.09 mg./lb. of Bs, patent 
flour contains only 0.99 mg./lb.—a loss 
of 50% Bs content through processing. 
Almost all white breads on the market 
today contain only 0.45 mg. of Bg per one 
pound loaf. When you add to this the 
fact that meat in cooking has been found 
to lose as much as 57% of its Bg content 
and that canning and processing of 
foods markedly reduces their natural B, 
content, you can see evidence of a mar- 
ginal Bg intake in the diet today. 


There would appear to be good rea- 
son for food processors to consider forti- 
fying their products with Vitamin Bg. 


lf you would like further information 


on this subject, write Pfizer for a copy of 
Technical Bulletin 96 and “VITAMIN B.— 
The Case for Dietary Enrichment. 


* * * 


New Facts About Lysine 
Supplemented Bread 


The quality and efficiency of wheat pro- 
tein can be markedly improved by sup- 
plementation with the essential amino 
acid, t-Lysine. (Pfizer produces i-Lysine 
by a unique fermentation process assur- 
ing highest quality.) 


A recent nutritional report compared 
the protein quality and quantity of white 
bread, protein bread and egg. It shows 
that nine slices of ordinary white bread 
are required to equal one egg in terms 
of quality and quantity of protein. If 
white bread is supplemented with lysine, 
only five slices equal one egg. 


The report shows that protein breads 
can be improved in a similar manner. If 
protein bread is supplemented with ly- 
sine, three and one half slices instead of 
five provide the same protein quantity 


and quality as one egg. 


lf you would like further information 
on lysine supplementation of bread and 


other products such as breakfast cereals, 
write to Pfizer for Technical Bulletin 89, 


l-Lysine Monohydrochloride. 
7 * 7 


New BI-CAP® Enrichment 


Concentrate For Cornmeal 


PFIZER BI-CAP® was one of the first en- 
richment concentrates. And this “head 
start’ in vitamins has continued. It means 
that Pfizer can help you with the newest 


developments in enrichment products. 


PFIZER BI-CAP has recently been im- 
proved through vitamin research. It is 
now a lighter colored enrichment mix- 
ture with an even riboflavin dispersion 


that overcomes unsightly agglomeration. 


the BI CAP enrich 


° ch- 
ment line is BI-CAP Bolted Cornmeal En- 
richment. Pfizer also continues to offer 


its BI-CAP Degerminated Cornmeal En- 


plus 


strength flour enrichment mixtures. If you 
4 
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richment both single and double 


would like further information § write 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., Chemical 
Sales Division, 630 Flushing Avenue, 
Brooklyn 6, New York. Branch Offices: 
Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Calif.; Ver- 
non, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas 
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bolts by passing ultra-sound waves and of cooperation and pooling of a) The cleanliness of wheat. 
through a certain type of bath which ideas by millers in order to have b) The conditioning of wheat. 
is fu of dirty greasy bolts, etc. cleaner, simpler, less complicated By doing this slowly but surely we 
After passing these henagir hw ae and less costly flour mills. can arrive at as near optimum as 
veais ago one would have not thought _APart from the cleaning of the possible on both points, thus helping 
s possible. wheat, the condition of wheat today rt ese Sa ee iiee weliie Pa 
It may seem far-fetched to apply is still backward. We are using ideas the aim of millers today. 
lis to wheat, but why not? One that are more than 30 to 50 years 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR PERMIT GRANTED 

COLFAX, WASH. — James L. 
McMackin has been issued an $18,000 
building permit to construct a grain 
elevator here. 





main difficulties is to clean the 
the wheat. Using a sys- 

somewhat on these lines we over- 
me that difficulty immediately. 


old. However, conditioning is a very 
big subject and it is not possible in 
this paper to cover the necessary 
points. 

We should divide our research and 
ideas in two sections: 


. ‘ 
PASE ot 


It is all a question of research 
on the part of the milling engineers 
























































every cookie tastes like more 


The greater variety of screen sizes available in 
Columbia-Southern sodium bicarbonate enables 
you to blend your flours just right . . . exactly 
suited to your individual requirements ; ; . for 
outstanding baking results. 
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If shelf life is a problem, you may find that the 
proper selection of sodium bicarbonate for your 
mix improves shelf life considerably. 

Columbia-Southern “‘bicarb” is pure, white, free- 
flowing, smooth-blending. Order a supply today. 
You'll like it. 
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“You don't have to go along. it'll find 
its way up!" 





Symposium Report 
On Amino Acid 
Research 


SAN FRANCISCO—“We are only 
just now beginning to understand 
how to test for specific amino acid 
deficiencies in man and how to apply 


the latest laboratory findings with 
animals to the human race,” Dr 
Hans R. Rosenberg, biochemist in 


charge of nutritional research at the 
Du Pont Co.’s Stine Laboratory in 
Newark, Del., declared here. He 
spoke as chairman of a symposium 
on the nutritional improvement of 
foods and feeds by supplementation 
with essential nutrients, part of the 
program of the food and agriculture 
division of the annual meeting of the 
American Chemical Society. 

Dr. Rosenberg discussed dietary 
supplementation with amino acids 
the building blocks of protein. Vita- 
min supplementation was discussed 
by Dr. Robert S. Harris of the de- 
partment of food technology, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Dr 
W. R. Todd of the department of bio- 
chemistry, University of Oregon 
medical school, discussed supplemen- 
tation with minerals, and Dr. E 
Aaes-Jorgensen of the department of 
biochemistry and nutrition, Poly- 
technic Institute, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, discussed supplementation 
with essential fatty acids 

Large segments of the population 
in different countries suffer in vary- 
ing degrees from protein malnutri- 
tion, Dr. Rosenberg declared, but it 
is not possible now to say categori- 
cally to what extent amino acid sup- 
plementation of the locally available 
feed supply could alleviate their suf- 
fering. He listed three cereals — 
wheat, rice, and corn—as the main 
sources of protein for man, and 
pointed out that lysine is the first 
amino acid likely to be deficient in 
diets based on any one of these cere- 
als. Applying to human nutrition the 
same principles which have already 
demonstrated the value of amino acid 
supplementation of livestock and 
poultry feeds, lysine supplementation 
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FAMOUS AUTHOR — John Gunther 
(left) visits the agricultural research 
laboratories of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., to gather material for his com- 
mentary, “Inside Pfizer,” which ap- 
peared as a part of the company’s 
1957 annual report. Mr. Gunther has 
written “Inside U.S.A.” and “Inside 
Europe” among other works on coun- 
tries and continents. W. M. Reynolds, 
assistant director of the firm’s re- 
search center at Terre Haute, Ind., 
explains the workings of the “me- 
chanical cow,” which duplicates the 
digestive function of the rumen. 





of cereal foods promises significant 
beneficial effects for humans. 

Dr. Rosenberg pointed out that 
bread, representing the most widely 
consumed form of wheat, has been 
substantially improved as a basic di- 
etary item by supplementation with 
lysine to bring the total proportion 
of lysine in bread up to about the 
same level as in whole wheat 

With regard to rice, Dr. Rosenberg 
said, if lysine supplementation of this 
cereal were found to be nearly as 
beneficial for men as for laboratory 
animals, large scale supplementation 
would be economically feasible. Rats 
consuming a rice diet supplemented 
with two pounds of lysine per ton of 
rice averaged a 40% improvement in 
growth rate in a 20-week experiment. 

The prospect of supplementing 
corn, which is a staple for a great 
percentage of the inhabitants of Cen- 
tral and South America and Africa, 
is more complicated than for wheat 
or rice, Dr. Rosenberg said. While it 
has been generally accepted that ly- 
sine is the first limiting amino acid 
in corn, it was believed heretofore 
that supplementation of corn with ly- 
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sine alone would not be beneficial. 

Animal experiments carried out at 
Du Pont’s Stine laboratory show 
quite clearly, however, that the pro- 
tein in corn can be significantly im- 
proved by small amounts of lysine, 
Dr. Rosenberg said. Extension of 
these studies is expected to show that 
the results of these animal experi- 
ments can be applied to man. Amino 
acid supplementation of corn might 
then become a public health measure 
to prevent the devastating protein- 
deficiency disease, kwashiokor. 

The secret of successful amino acid 
supplementation of any one food or 








food product is to add the first lim- 
iting amino acid only in small 
amounts and in such a manner as to 
balance the total amount of this ami- 
no acid with that of the next limiting 
amino acid according to the dietary 
requirement, Dr. Rosenberg said 
This principle applies equally well to 
man and to animals, and has been 
practiced commercially for 
years in the supplementation of 
poultry feeds with the amino acid 
methionine. By improving protein 
quality, greater efficiency of feed 
utilization is realized, which is of vi- 
tal importance to the farmer. The 


several 
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application of these experiences to 
the feed of other livestock is now un- 
der extensive investigation in many 
laboratories in this country and 
abroad 

The symposium stressed the nutri- 
tional and economic advances which 
have already resulted from supple- 
mentation of commercial livestock 
and poultry diet ts with vitamins, min- 
erals, fats and amino acids, and con- 
cluded that the same principles ap- 
pear applicable to improving the 
health and well-being of the vast 
numbers of people throughout the 
world who live on inadequate diets 
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The BUHLER PLAN-O-STAR... 
New high-capacity drawer type sifter 





Sieves and trays may be removed individu- 
ally from either side of the Sifter, 





ee Planning to modernize? 


Sifter 


example: 


High Capacity. In 
sq. ft. 


by none. . 
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BUHLER MILL ENGINEERING CO 
4207 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 9, Minn 
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Then it will pay you to take 
a close look at this new metal 
.. and consider the many 
operational advantages you'll gain 
by doing it the BUHLER way. For 


capacity per 
of bolting area, the new 
BUHLER Plan-o-Star is surpassed 
. and at the same time, 
requires a minimum of floor space. 


Sieves Removed Individually. It 
takes one man only a few seconds 
to remove the handy size sieves 
for inspection, cleaning, or inter- 
change at any point of a sieve 
stack. Each compartment can be 
opened from both sides in a mat- 
ter of seconds. Sieves and trays 
are separate and of standard size 
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No conveying flights. Sieve clean- 
ing method is optional; either 
cotton cleaners or brushes. 
Leak Proof. Tight-fitting laby- 
rinth joints make the Plan-o- 
Star completely leak-proof, inside 
and out. 

Individual Drive. The than ER 
Plan-o-Star is usually driven by 
a vertical flange motor with V- 
belts. Simple ope ration, as power 
requirements 

Easy to Clean . . . therefore, the 
highest degree of sanitation 
Other Features. Sifter flow is easy 
to change laptable stroke for 
high or low speed sifting 
strong supporting frame. 


Write today f more informa- 
tion on this w 8 il new Sifte P. 
You'll be under no obligation 
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Cereal Chemists Report on Research 


| pe grata are reports on some 
of the papers presented during 
the recent annual meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists aat Cincinnati. This was the 
43rd annual meeting of the associa- 
tion. 


Role Starch Plays 
In Bread Staling 


Stale bread returned from grocery 
store shelves represents a daily loss 
to the baker. This loss approximates 
5 of the amount of bread offered 
for sale. What the loss is to the con- 
sumer through staling of bread after 
purchase is not known. 


F. R. Senti, chief of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture cereal crops 
laboratory at Peoria, Ill, told of re- 
cent work under his direction. Ce- 
real chemists at Peoria are trying to 
learn why a loaf of bread becomes 
firm and loses its taste as it stales. 
Understanding exactly what occurs 
within a loaf during firming is neces- 
sary before staling can be stopped. 

The key role starch plays as the 
particular ingredient in bread which 
causes firming during staling was 
emphasized in a series of papers pre- 
sented by Peoria starch chemists. 


Effect of Moisture Loss 


As starch loses moisture it becomes 
rigid. If water transfer occurs be- 
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Now, you can increase your plant income by re- 
covering washer-water solids with an IPI Recovery 
System. Marketable as a feed supplement, the re- 
claimed solids are equal in value to mill run or 
mill feed. The amount recovered is equivalent to 


a minimum of 12% 


of your grind, in pounds. 


ELIMINATES SEWAGE AND WATER PROBLEMS 


An IPI Recovery System also can reduce your total 
sewage volume—and city water requirements—by 
as much as 90%. For more information about the 
proved value of an IPI Recovery System, contact— 
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Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 
service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 
City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and 
we will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 
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tween starch and gluten after bread 
is baked, it should contribute to un- 
desirable firmness of the loaf. But no 
one knew whether this process takes 
place, or how much of the moisture 
moves out of the starch and into the 
protein. In their paper entitled “Mois- 
ture Content and Relative Humidity 
of Bread and Its Components, Wheat 
Starch and Gluten, in relation to 
Staling,” N. W. Taylor, J. E. Clus- 
key and Dr. Senti showed, by meas- 
urements on freshly “baked” starch 
and gluten samples, that the water- 
holding capacity of starch decreased 
considerably on aging but that of glu- 
ten changed very little. Further, the 
results showed that water should 
move from the starch to the protein 
of bread during staling. It was esti- 
mated, however, that the starch 
should lose only a relatively small 
amount of moisture, insufficient to 
account for the firmness changes 
observed in staling. 

Approaching the problem from a 
different angle, Dr. Cluskey, Dr. Tay- 
lor and Dr. Senti observed that 
changes in the starch itself account 
for the firmness which develops as 
bread stales. This work was reported 
in the paper, “Relation of the Rigid- 
ity of Flour, Starch and Gluten Gels 
to Bread Staling.” Starch gels, con- 
taining the same moisture content as 
bread, were found to firm progres- 
sively with time, just as bread does. 
Also, the rigidity of the gels could 
be reversed by heating, a procedure 
similar to what a homemaker uses to 
“freshen” her bread. In contrast, gels 
of gluten protein of wheat flour 
showed a slower and non-reversible 
increase in rigidity on aging. Con- 
firming Dr. Taylor’s prediction, small 
changes in the water content of 
starch gels had relatively little effect 
on their rigidity. It was concluded 
that crystallization in starch itself 
was the main contributor to the in- 
creased firmness that occurs in bread 
staling. 


Primarily Responsible 


That starch is primarily responsi- 
ble for the changes during staling is 
also indicated by the work of W. G. 
Bechtel, reported in: “Staling Studies 
of Bread Made with Flour Fractions. 
V. Effect of a Heat-Stable Amylase 
and a Swelling-Resistant Starch.” 
Bread was made of starch and gluten 
instead of flour, so that the starch 
could be varied, leaving the gluten 
and other ingredients unchanged. 
During baking of bread the wheat 
starch absorbs moisture and the 
starch granules swell to several times 
their original size. In a number of 
experiments, from 20 to 80% of the 
wheat starch was replaced by a type 
of starch which did not swell appre- 
ciably. The freshness of the bread was 
found by giving samples to a taste 
test panel of 20 people. They rated 
the samples of a blank containing 
a series of descriptive terms starting 
with “very fresh” and ending with 
“very stale.” Firmness was measured 
with an instrument which shows the 
force required to compress or squeeze 
the slice of bread a definite amount. 
In all of these experiments the fresh- 
ly baked bread was increasingly firm 
and stale as the proportion of the 
swelling-resistant starch was in- 
creased. 

Other breads were baked with va- 
rying amounts of bacterial amylase, 
an enzyme which is not readily de- 
stroyed by heat and which remains 
active in the baked loaf. It causes the 
breakdown of starch into smaller 
molecules which tend to soften 
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cooked starch as it ages. As the 
quantity of bacterial amylase in bread 
was increased, the bread firmed less 
and staled less rapidly. These obser- 
vations show a direct relationship be- 
tween changes in starch and the 
Staling and firming of bread. 
Examined by X-Ray 

The same breads and the swelling- 
resistant starch used in the insti- 
tute’s investigations were examined 
by an X-ray technique by Henry F. 
Zobel of the Cereal Crops Laboratory. 
This work was reported in the paper: 
“The Bread Staling Problem... X-ray 
Diffraction Studies on Breads Con- 
taining a Swelling-Resistant Starch 
and a Heat-Stable Amylase,” by Dr. 
Zobel and Dr. Senti. By means of 
X-ray diffraction the amount of crys- 
tallization in the starch component, 
demonstrated by J. D. Cluskey to be 
significant in staling, could be deter- 
mined. Fresh breads containing 40% 


swelling-resistant starch were used 
in the experiments. Such bread 
showed a higher crystalline level 


than did conventional breads and had 
a corresponding greater firmness. 

Unexpected X-ray results were ob- 
tained with bread containing the 
heat-stable amylase enzyme. Although 
the bread staled (became firm) much 
more slowly, the crystallization pro- 
ceeded just as rapidly as without 
added enzyme. Apparently, the en- 
zyme acts upon the intermediate re- 
gions between the crystalline areas 
holding the network of starch mole- 
cules together within the bread. The 
enzyme weakens the network struc- 
ture and makes the entire mass less 
rigid. Thus, this enzyme counteracts 
the firming effect in bread caused by 
increased crystallization of starch 
during aging. 

To summarize these results in 
which cereal chemists are deeply in- 
terested on behalf of bread consum- 
ers everywhere, two approaches are 
possible to retard or prevent bread 
staling. One—preventing portions of 
the starch from crystallizing; and 
two—using a heat-stable enzyme or 
other agent to break up the continu- 
ous network of crystalline starch. 


An Improved 
Wheat Gluten 


A new way to dry wheat gluten re- 
taining much of its original character 
has been developed by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Chemical 
engineers of USDA's Agricultural Re- 
search Service reported that in this 
new drying process the essential vi- 
tality which makes wheat gluten so 
useful in fortifying foods is retained. 

Wheat gluten is made by separat- 
ing soft or hard wheat flours by va- 
rious wet-milling processes. The glu- 
ten must be dried carefully so that 
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its vital or dough-forming properties 
are not destroyed. Dry vital wheat 
gluten is frequently added to cereals 
and diabetic formulas. It also finds 
use in geriatric, dietetic and baby 
foods. 


In the new method developed in 
the pilot plant of the Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory at Pe- 
oria, Ill., wet gluten, obtained from 
a continuous batter process, is dis- 
persed in highly diluted acetic acid. 
The wet gluten is dried at atmos- 
pheric pressure on a conventional 
steam-heated drum dryer. Only a 
very small amount of acetic acid is 


needed to protect the protein during 
the drying operation so that its vital 
character remains 

Tests made on the dried gluten pro- 
duced at Peoria indicate its high 
quality and suitability for food use. 
In addition, the properties of the im- 
proved wheat gluten make it attrac- 
tive material from which to make 
industrial chemicals. 

USDA chemical engineers estimate 
roughly that costs of drying wet 
gluten by their process are between 
3-4¢ per pound of dried material. 
Simple equipment and high produc- 
tion rates contribute to operating 
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economy of this new method to make 
a dry vital gluten from wheat flours 


The results reported herein were 
presented in a paper, “Vital Wheat 
Gluten by Drum Drying. 1. Effect of 
Processing Variables” by V. F. Pfei- 
fer, Charles Vojnovich and R. A. An- 
derson. 


Temperatures 
For Corn Drying 


Farmers and elevator operators 
who sell corn for industrial and food 
processing should keep the grain tem- 

( AACC, page 15a) 
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»-»» Conveyed Pneumatically 


The most modern system for auto- 
matic unloading, storage, propor- 
tioning of ingredients, and transport 
to mixers in the food industry is 
saving time and money for a large 
eastern bakery. 


The system is operated by two men 
who receive, store, proportion, and 
deliver to mixers 10 million Ibs. of 
ingredients a month. 


Fuller equipment for this operation 
includes: a vacuum type Airveyor® 
system with three bulk flour un- 
loading stations, a pressure type 
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Airveyor system for transferring 
flour to storage or sugar from stor- 
age to icing department, and two 
specially designed motorized pipe 
switches through which the various 
flours are diverted to selected bins. 
F-H Airslides and metering feeders 
are located at the bottom of the 
storage bins. 


Not only has this pneumatic system 
resulted in substantial savings for 
the bakery, but it has also estab- 
lished sanitary conditions and con- 
served storage space. 


For speed, convenience, and sanita- 
tion in your materials handling 
operations, call on Fuller. The 
proper combination of Airveyors, 
Airslides, and accessory equipment 
to meet your specific handling re- 
quirements will increase material 
flow, release workers for higher 
skills, modernize your production 
methods. 


Write today for helpful informa- 


tion, and unbiased materials han- 
dling service. A-252 
4279 
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compartment and _ self-adjusting 
brakes, and describe how the hy- 
draulic pump is exposed by a hinged 
drop-down cover plate. Full dimen- 
sions, specifications and performance 
characteristics are included. For 
more information check No. 2032 on 
the coupon. 


No. 2033—Hot Spot 
Booklet 


A new informational booklet has 
been made available by Hot Spot De- 
tector, Inc. The booklet is entitled 
“Quick Facts About Safe Storage,” 
and it contains comments from grain 
authorities about how to effect safe, 
trouble-free storage of grain com- 
modities. The booklet is available on 
request. For more information check 
No. 2033 on the coupon. 


No. 2026—Spray-on 
Lacquer 

A new spray-on touch-up lacquer 
for preserving the appearance of con- 
trol panel boards has been introduced 
by Panellit, Inc. The spray-on lac- 
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quer reduces time spent in touching 
up panel boards, thus reducing main- 


tenance costs, Panellit claims. The 
new lacquer is packaged in a 16 oz. 
aerosol container, and it is described 
as the best means for touching up 
nicks and scratches. For more infor- 
mation check No. 2026 on the cou- 
pon. 


No. 2034—Valve 
Bulletin 

The availability of a new bulletin 
on rotary vane feeder valves has been 
announced by Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Ine. Bulletin 24-C describes the 
use of the rotary valve as a feeder, 
as an airlock and as an explosion 
check. A five point systems flow sheet 
shows the installation of these valves 
as: 1. A volumetric feeder at the 
outlet of a container, maintaining a 
sealed outlet. 2. A seal between a 
mechanical feeder and a pneumatic 
air conveying line. 3. A volumetric 
feeder and seal for discharging stor- 
age bins. 4. A valve and explosion 
check. 5. An explosion check at the 
discharge of a pneumatic cyclone col- 
lector. An exploded wash drawing 
showing complete construction de- 
tails, and an engineering drawing and 
specification sheet giving dimensions, 
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rotor types, weights and other perti- 
nent data, are included. For more in- 
formation check No. 2034 on the cou- 
pon. 


No. 2029—New 
Bulletin 


A new bulletin which describes the 
Kennedy Van Saun Manufacturing & 
Engineering Corp. method of air- 
gravity conveying dry pulveruiant 
materials is now available. The bul- 
letin describes Kennedy’s porous 
plate conveying surface along with 
the other principles of this concept 
of materials handling. Further infor- 
mation can be secured by checking 
No. 2029 on the coupon. 


No. 6035—Bulk 
Shipping Containers 


A revised bulletin on bulk han- 
dling individualized shipping contain- 
ers has been announced by Sprout, 


Waldron & Co., Inc. Bulletin 132-A 
describes steel, stainless steel and 
aluminum designs for railroad or 


truck shipment of raw and semi-pro- 
cessed materials. Check No. 6035 on 
the coupon and mail it to Feedstuffs. 
Please print name and address. 


No. 2028—Bridge 
Breaker 

A new type vibrator to break 
bridging of materials in storage bins, 
supply ducts and containers has been 
developed by the Thayer Scale Corp 
While vibratory means are employed, 
the vibration is not applied directly 
to the side walls of the hopper or 
duct, but rather to screens which are 
inserted within the chamber and 
which extend downward to the lower 
opening or discharge outlet. By this 





1. Form-fitting design: 
Self-adjusting to any size and 
shape of face without pres- 
sure or irritating discomfort. 


2. Attractive styling: 
Smartly designed to suit the 
most discriminating wearer. 


3. Filtering efficiency: 
Filters non-toxic dusts 100 
times smaller than the eye 
can see. 


Sample only 
$4 45 

postpa d 
Industrial 

price only 









DUST MASK 


(no other product like it 
anywhere) 


Here’s everything that 
management and worker alike 
could possibly want in 
a dust respirator! 


No wonder FLEX-A-FOAM is the one dust respirator workers welcome and WEAR! 





4. Easy-breathing comfort: 
Easier to breathe through and 
talk through than an ordinary 
pocket handkerchief. 

. Feather-like weight: 

Weighs only 1 ounce complete. 

6. Simplicity and economy: 

Only 4 tough, long-wearing 


wn 


inter-locking parts — all 
washable. Pure latex filter 
outwears throw-away type 


more than 100 to 1. 





e Westlake, Ohio 
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arrangement, a relatively small mass 
of steel is agitated to break the 
bridge of material between the side 
walls of the container, Thayer said. 
The breaker can be furnished in vari- 
ous sizes. For more information check 
No. 2028 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 2027—Bag 
Release 


A new automatic bag release con- 
verts G-73 packers (or any bagging 
scale with a universal air-operated 
bag holder) to automatic operation 
and increases bagging speeds accord- 
ingly, Richardson Scale Co. has an- 
nounced. Designed for use with tex- 





tile and paper wall bags, Richardson 
said, the new bag release lowers la- 
bor and production costs per bag 
from existing equipment. The unit is 
air operated and may be supplied as 
an optional feature on new equipment 
or adapted to Impackers and scales 
already in use. For more information 
check No. 2027 on the coupon. 


No. 2030—Air 
Handling System 


Substitution of a 16x14 in. airlock- 
manifold combination in place of the 
14x20% in. blow-through airlock 
feeder has been announced by Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., in describing 
the new design of its Model CM-203 
Pneu-Pac air handling system. Pneu- 
Pac is a combination positive nega- 





sess CARS— 


FASTER— SAFER 
BROOKS CONVERSION KIT 


Increases efficiency of your auto- 
matic power shovel machines. 
Type No. 1 replaces the weight 
and rope system and a Tyee | No. 40 
replaces e dry plug 
type of epereting the tripping 
mechanism. 


BROOKS SHOVEL HOOKS 
Save time, money, accidents. 
Choin can't drop out of hook. Yet hook opens 
easily with slight hand pressure. 

Write for FREE Folder and Prices 
The FOSTER & FELTER Company 
1908 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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tive pneumatic handling system de- 
signed especially for small and me- 
dium size bulk materials handling re- 
quirements. It consists of a vacuum 
nozzle, products collector, positive 
displace blower, an airlock and nec- 
essary piping. The airlock is a much 
simpler and more trouble-free unit 
than the blow-through feeder, Sprout- 
Waldron said. Pneu-Pac air handling 
systems are designed for materials 
ranging in size up to 80 mesh, al- 
though materials from 80 to 150 and 
higher have been handled satisfac- 
torily, Sprout- Waldron said. For 
more information check No. 2030 on 


the coupon. 


No. 7031—Feed 
Unloader 


A portable transfer unit with a 
new dual feeder device empties “Air- 
slide” cars in half the time of a sin- 
gle-feeder unit, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Fuller Co. The 
dual feeder has two airlocks, each of 
which is situated directly beneath 
outlets in the car. This new feature 
eliminates need for the centrally-po- 
sitioned “Airslide” brand of fluidizing 
conveyor which formerly delivered 
material to a single airlock from both 
outlets. Check No. 7031 on the cou- 
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pon and mail it to secure details 


Please print or type name and ad- 
dress. 








BODMER 
DUFOUR 
EXCELSIOR 
NITEX 
SCHINDLER 

WYDLER 





LOUIS BLERIOT'S FIRST FLIGHT 
OVER THE ENGLISH CHANNEL 


Not quite fifty years ago, in July, 1909, Louis 
Bleriot linked England and France, for the 


first time, by air. Today the globe is circled by 


air and we think nothing of it. But nothing can 
dim the feats of the pioneers and SWISS SILK 
salutes the adventurers who were the first to 


try the unknown or the impossible. 


SWISS SILK has done some pioneering of its 
own, for our brands were the first trade- 
marked silk to be used for the bolting of 
American flour. In 1834 SWISS SILK was 
introduced to America and it has been the 


standard of excellence ever since. 
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The formulas above show the con- 
veying alr velocity in a pressure drop 
all of the conveying length in 
2nd power; power-consumption, 
is in the 3rd power. 


ver 
the 


nowever, 


w-V-aPm rypy 
75° ai 


Therefore, the air velocity has to 

10sen only as high as it must be 
conveying. Obviously 
relations to the 
the material. 


secure 
certain 
velocity of 


tnere ire 
SUS De msion 


Suspension velocity means the def- 


ite air velocity which keeps par- 
ticles of a material in a vertical air 
stream just in suspension. It is de- 


pendent on the specific weight, size 
nd form of a material. Simple 
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SUSPENSION -VELOCITY 
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Figure 3 — Suspension-velocity of 


variedly shaped material. 


formed parts, 


are 


for example: A ball, 


possible to be calculated with 


the Stokes’ Law. 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








Mill Supply Specialists 
Since 1905 





efficient mill operation. 


We are specialists in supplying all 
the expendable items you need for 








PHONE OR WRITE 


[) Swiss Silk and Nylon Bolting 
Cloth 


[]) Wire Cloth—tTyler 


[] Cloth Cleaners—Made-up 


1320 MAIN STREET 





MOST ITEMS IN STOCK 
Ready to Ship Same Day 


[] Bindo Edging—for Silk 
and Wire Sifter Cloths 


C) Sifter Stockings — Nylon 
and Canton Flannel 





“WILLIAMS WAY 
SERVICE © sets tue pace! 





Representing 
HART-CARTER 
and 
PRATER 
Lines of Equipment 











[] Leather Belting—Graton & Knight Research 
[] Belting—Solid Woven Cotton and Rubber 


H. R. WILLIAMS MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 
Phone Victor 2-3232 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








d@=— diameter of the particle 
k- specific weight of the ball 
g — gravity 


k= specific weight of air 


compressibility 





Tr ss 
This formula given without any 
explanation shows the influence of 


each multiplier. 

The conveying material, however, 
has always irregular forms and a 
calculation of the suspension velocity 
would be very difficult and inexact. 
Last but not least it would represent 
theoretical value only. 

MIAG developed a teststand, a so- 
called suspension stand with which 
the suspension velocity of any ma- 
terial can be easily determined. Fig- 
ure 4 gives you an illustration of this 
teststand and shows the important 
part: The conical tube with its meas- 
uring equipments. Plexiglass as a 
transparent material is used for the 
conical part in order to control the 
suspension during a test. Built-in in- 
dicators calibrated by precision in- 


struments indicate immediately the 
suspension velocity. It has to be 
mentioned that this teststand has 


also been used to determine the pos- 
sible separation between different 
materials in an air stream. These 
tests have developed the pneumatic 
separator, the gravity separator and 
the pneumatic cleaner. All machines 
have been very successful for various 
separations of granular products in 
mills, food and chemical industries. 
Figure 5 shows a pneumatic cleaning 
system with separators and cleaners 
in a cleaning house of a mill in 


Western Germany. 






















Figure 5— Pneumatic cleaning sys- 
tem of a mill in Western Germany. 
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Experience has taught that there 
are deviations from the pneumatic 
conveying laws under certain condi- 
tions especially with high charges in 
the lift. We, therefore, have installed 
a testing plant with horizontal and 
vertical pipes to study all these prob- 
lems. We made great progress gain- 
ing knowledge in connection with 
these experiments and are in a posi- 
tion to calculate plants in advance 
so that they can be installed with an 
optimum size of equipment and are 
working with a maximum of econ- 
omy. 

We spent a lot of time for a fur- 
ther development of the cyclone, the 
centrifugal separator. A separation 
of powdery material is very difficult 
and it is dependent on a good effect 
of the cyclone, especially important 
in the chemical industry where main- 
ly very fine materials are conveyed 
Experiences for years made in the 
milling-pneumatics proved to be a 
great help. Figure 6 shows the test- 
stand with which we made systemat- 
ical tests. 





Figure 6—Teststand of a pneumatic 


pilot plant for material discharge 


cyclones. 


A calculation of the separation 
effect is possible for a two-dimension 
vortex but it fails for a _ three-di- 
mension cyclone. 

Rumpf and Wolf, through theory 
and tests by taking the sink as a 
base, determined the actions of force 
on the particles in a plane spiral air 


stream, while they developed their 
air separator. Figure 7 shows the 
acting forces of the particles: The 


centrifugal force working to the out- 
side and the drag force of the air ef- 
fected by the sink and directed to the 
middle respectively to the air outlet. 
Definite dimensions of the air sepa- 
rator, definite inlet velocity of the 
air and a definite particle size result 
in a balanced condition of both 
forces. 








| 
| 
Figure 7—Acting forces of a particle 
in a plane spiral air stream. 
vu=drag component of velocity v 
v/r=radius component of velocity v 
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Particles of this size must be in 
motion in a circle in theory and are 
called cut-off particles. They are, of 


course, dragged along with other 
particles either to the outside or the 
center. The cut-off particle can be 
calculated by a formula in the Stokes’ 
Law of friction: 


4-jRrf?. VE -R- conga 


dow diameter of the cut-off 
particle 
7= viscosity of the air 
f-=- specific weight of the 
par 
H=— height of the air-separator 
v= air-volume 


R= radius of the circle for 
the motion of a particle 
a= angular between v and v., 


The positions of the various fac- 
tors within the calculation show the 
direction in which their influence to 
the size of a cut-off particle is acting. 

The conditions in a three dimen- 
sion stream are not any more as 
simple as they are in a two dimen- 
sion stream within a cyclone (see 
Figure 8). The product in a cyclone 
is separated in a step by step dust- 
removal curve. Feifel and Barth have 
made many tests with different de- 
signs and determined the limits of a 
cyclone as well as its development 
regarding its effect 








Figure 8—Three dimensions sink by 
Feifel—illustration of the inside of a 
cyclone. 


This article should give an im- 
pression of the various research and 
developing works in the field of 
pneumatic conveying. We could only 
point out the problems and give an 
idea of the equipment used for these 
developments. 





SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 


For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


CORRALLOY TOOL CO. 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
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corn 


AAC So most 


(Continued from page lla) 





perature below 140° F. when drying 
the corn. It is natural to want to 
dry moist corn as rapidly as possible; 
consequently, too high drying temper- 
atures are often used. 


conditions on 


making starch. 


difficult as beating a hard-boiled egg. 
processors refuse to 
buy artificially dried grain because of 
the strong possibility of damage. 

A cooperative study was made on 
the effect of specific artificial drying 


Corn from two moisture levels was 


tion were used to evaluate the effects 
of specific drying conditions. 

Results show that corn is consider- 
ably reduced in value for starch pro- 
duction if the grain has reached a 
temperature above 140° F. during 
drying. At 180° or higher, the corn 


from five crop 


years in relation to its suitability for is changed so that it yields a low 


amount of starch of poor quality. Be- 
cause the corn germ is killed at tem- 


Corn starch producers and other dried each year with air at two levels peratures above 140° F., degermina- 
, , ; of relative humidity and at tempera- tion becomes difficult for the com- 
industrial processors of corn often ; A a ee : . 
ae Giant - Le wale aartiticieliey date tures from 120° to 200° F. Naturally mercial processor and oil production 
ave tro s ar ally — 
Ouiee 1B ng arulcaly rn dried corn was used for comparison and quality are lowered, thus de- 


grain in their production lines. Proc- 
essing corn that has been dried at 
too high a temperature is about as 


with the samples dried under scien- 
tifically controlled conditions. The ex- 
perimental studies of starch separa- 


creasing efficiency and profits. 
The above results were reported in 
a paper, “A Study of the Effect of 





FLOUR 
FOR 

MAN’S 

BREAD 


A Brief History of Milling and 
Baking by science writer 


On The Upper Mississippi 
r = From its source in Minnesota’s Lake 
MINNESOTA 
, ‘ 
ES , a 2 thousand miles to the Twin Cities. 
= ‘¢|| When it reaches the Falls of St. Anthony 
} fn as ‘ at Minneapolis it drops rapidly in a 


a ay ! cataract and over a falls. 
| ae —_— f point the river is navigable 
, enna as 
4 j The Falls were discovered by the French 
priest, Father Louis Hennepin, while ex- 


ploring in 1680. He named them for his patron saint. 


Below this 





People + Power + Wheat 


Falling water, by itself, builds no mills, grinds no grain. Men 
must harness the water’s power for their own use. The Falls 
were there for aeons of time, ready for 
those who would build the mills that 
would grind the grain that would be- 
come the flour that would feed the set- 
tlers who populated the land. 


j 


Lt. Zebulon Pike, United States Army, 
made a treaty in 1805-06 with the Sioux 
Indians in which the latter ceded lands 
which included the Falls and the site of 
Minneapolis. In 1823, the army built a 
lumber and flour mill west of the Falls. 
Two decades later flour milling began 
to boom when a mill was built on Hen- 
nepin Island. 





Soon the demand was so great that wheat was shipped up- 
river to St. Paul, then hauled overland to the mills, where it 
was ground into flour. The area grew so quickly that all of 
the flour milled at the Falls was used to feed the settlers. 


Miller To The World 


A Za Che illustration gives an idea of 
a fi the tremendous growth of milling 
a fi, | 1. gi in the Twin Cities area over the 
1860 1865 1889 ao Short space of twenty years. 
Minneapolis flour first fed the local population. As produc- 
tion increased, it went into the national, and finally, the 
international markets. 


Itasca, the upper Mississippi runs a half 


Enriched with vitamins and iron for better nutrition 





XIX What Happened at the 
Falls of St. Anthony 


CHAPTER 


Building Better Health 


The growth of milling 
~ asia TI aac at the Falls of St. An- 
St. thony resulted from a 

~—¥ fine natural resource, a 

De ready supply of grain, 

Th “ and millers who dared 

a me TPP oe ke { to try new ideas, new 

methods. They sought 

the better way. In the late 1930's, when research into the 

nutritive values of white flour revealed the unavoidable loss 

of vitamins and minerals during the milling process, leading 

Minneapolis millers led a movement that overcame these 

losses. They had already embarked on a program restoring 

vitamin B, to milled white flour before “‘enrichment”’ as we 
know it today evolved 





Seeing the evidence for inclusion 
also of riboflavin (vitamin B 
niacin, and iron they added them 
too, even though it meant a slightly 
higher selling price which might 
have invited sales resistance. Their 
adoption of “enrichment” was a 
vital step in insuring a higher level 
of health among the American 
people, the Armed Services, and 
our Allies during World War II 
and the years following. 











A supplier of pure, low cost vitamins to millers and bakers 
for enrichment, the famous firm of Hoffmann-La Roche 
Inc., known and respected the world over for its leadership 
in vitamin research and production, is proud that its products 
make their contribution to good health 


You may be interested in having reprints of these articles 


for reference or educational purposes. This and all other 
chapters are available without charge. Write to the Vitamin 
Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, N. J. In 
Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., 1956 Bourdon Street, St 
Laurent, P. Q 


The next chapter titled: ‘““The Hungarian System of Gradual 


, é 
Reduction”’ will be published soon. 


*Based on the book with the same title by John Storck and Walter Dorwin 
Teague, this series has been made possible through the cooperation of the 


copyright holder, the University of Minnesota 





Conditions on the Suitability 
Production of Corn Arti- 
ficially Dried after Shelling” by 
M. M. MacMasters and Margaret M 
fel, Northern Utilization Re- 


Starch 


Holzar 
riOlzZa} 






search and Development Division, 
S. Department of Agriculture, Pe- 
I nd J. H. Ramser and G. H 
ungan, University of Illinois, Ur- 
pana 
Instant Bread Mix 
For Armed Forces 
Technologists at the U.S. Army 


Food & Container In- 
Armed Forces have 
revolut new meth- 


(Juartermaster 
titut for the 
s i rit 


ionary 
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od of bread production to satisfy the 
need for a system of supplying fresh 
bread to combat soldiers in field 
situations. The new method utilizes 
an instant bread mix requiring only 
the addition of water for the prepa- 
ration of a complete dough. 
Conventional fermentation 
have been eliminated through the 
use of new formulations which in- 
clude chemical leavening agents and 
dry flavoring materials. The time 
needed to produce a loaf of bread is 
reduced by about 70%, with man- 
power and equ pment requirements 
correspondingly reduced. Bread made 
by the new procedure cannot be dis- 
tinguished from ordinary yeast leav- 


steps 
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Grain Processing Machinery 
Manufacturers Assn. Gathers 














Get Certified Weights and 
Big Savings with new.. . 








WEIGHING IS AUTOMATIC! This Toledo 
System automatically weighs and re- 
cords weights for carload bulk ship- 
ments of flour. Delivers number of drafts 
set on predetermined counter. 


NET WEIGHT EACH DRAFT! System sub- 
tracts residual flour in hopper after each 
discharge—printed record always shows 
NET weight. 


" AUTOMATIC RECORDING TOTALIZING! Net 
weights are listed in duplicate, auto- 
matically, and an accurate totalized net 
weight record is immediately available, 





A Toledo Weight-control console 
with automatic recording and 
totalizing unit. 


In a Toledo Bulk Weighing System, a scale with weigh hopper is 
installed below a garner. Desired number of drafts is set on controls. 
Weigher cycles automatically—prints gross weight and subtracts 
residual flour after each draft to provide complete listing and total 
of NET weights. Saves time by eliminating weighing of cars. Assures 
certified billing data. Write for new condensed catalog No. 2001 and 
full information on a Toledo Bulk Weighing System. 


® 
Headquarters for 
Weighing Systems 


TOLEDO SCALE, 1420 TELEGRAPH ROAD, TOLEDO 13, OHIO 


Division of Toledo Scale Corporation 


Pictured are several participants and delegates to the eighth annual con- 
vention of the Grain Processing Machinery Manufacturers Assn. at the Sher- 
man Hotel in Chicago recently. Identification is from left to right. 
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Top—Officers are A. C. Barbeau, 8S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N.Y., vice president; 
Harold J. Alsted, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., reelected president, and Raymond J. 
Walter, New York, secretary-treasurer. Top Center—In the middle is Herbert Swan, new 
consultant to the GPMMA, and others shown, left to right, are some of the leading lights 
in the group: Ralph Williams, B. F. Gump Co., Chicago; Chester N. Hultberg, California 
Pellet Mill Co., Crawfordsville, Ind.; Walter C. Ronk, Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and I. A. Daffin, Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. Bottom Center—Partici- 
pants in a panel discussion of trends in the feed industry are: Robert F. McLeod, Wirth- 
more Feeds, Inc., Boston, Mass.; Fred W. Hoover, Jr., Albers Milling Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
and John Huckabee, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. Bottom—On the right, seated, is George 
E. Sprackling, Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa., who drew commendation for his work on the 
membership committee during the year. Left to right are some of the new members and 
prospective members of the GPMMA attending the convention: David R. Copple, Packing 
Equipment Div., Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Riverside, Cal.; James M. Baldridge, 
Parkersberg Rig & Reel Co., Houston, Texas; Edward Williams, Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., who also was made a director; George Ford, Dorsey Trailers, Elba, Ala., and 
Kenneth A. Finden, Farmhand Co., division of Superior Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn. 
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ened bread by the average consumer. 
The new process is expected to pro- 
vide the basis for designing small, ef- 
ficient mobile field bakeries which 
can be attached to a combat group 
of about 2,000 men. Logistic prob- 
lems would be greatly reduced by 
bakeries of this type. 

Two papers describing the devel- 
opment of the instant bread mix were 
presented. One of these, “Develop- 
ment of the Leavening System for an 
Instant Bread Mix,” by Jason Miller, 
Charles McWilliams, and Samuel 
Matz, decribes the formulation and 
precedure used to make a yeast-free 
bread identical in appearance to nor- 
mal Army bread. The second paper, 
“Fac‘ors Influencing Development of 
Bread Flavor Precursors in Yeast- 
Fermented Media,” authored by 
Julius Davis and Samuel Matz, out- 
lines the history of the development 
of flavors for the mix. 


Improved Process 
For Producing Starch 


A continuous pilot plant designed 
to separate starch and gluten from 
wheat flours was described by chemi- 
cal engineers of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Using simpler equip- 
ment, and less power and water than 
in conventional wet milling, the new- 
ly improved process produces high 
quality undenatured gluten, prime 
quality starch and recovers the solu- 
ble fractions at low cost. 

During World War II, to alleviate 
the shortage of cane and beet sugar 
and corn sirup, USDA’s Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory at Pe- 
oria, Ill., developed a unique batter 
fractionate wheat flour 
into starch and gluten. The process 
was installed in corn starch and su- 
gar beet factories, distilleries and 
cane sugar refineries. The wheat 


process to 
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starch obtained was converted into 
sirups, dextrose sugar and into in- 
dustrial alcohol for synthetic rubber 
and other war purposes. The wheat 
gluten was mainly converted into 
monosodium glutamate used as a fla- 
vor-intensifying agent. Industrial use 
of this process, however, was not 
highly efficient because of its emer- 
gency nature and lack of proper 
equipment during wartime. 

This information was reported in a 
paper, “Continuous Batter Process 
for Separating Gluten from Wheat 
Flour” by R. A. Anderson, V. F. 
Pfeifer and E. B. Lancaster. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ross Mill Furnishing 
Organization Sold 


The J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Co., 
long a pioneer in the milling ma- 
chinery line in the Pacific Northwest, 
with headquarters in Portland and a 
branch in Seattle, has been sold to 
the American Sheet Metal Works of 
Portland. 

American Sheet Metal Works then 
immediately sold the Seattle branch 
to the Reid-Strutt Co. of Portland. 

The Ross firm was organized in 
1908 by the late J. J. Ross with two 
associates. The firm now has a com- 
plete line of flour milling, feed and 
seed cleaning equipment, roll corru- 
gating machines and a general ma- 
chine shop. It represents some of the 
leading firms in the country. Its sheet 
metal fabricating shop has been 
closed down and al] of this work will 
be done at American Sheet Metal 
Works. Other branches will continue 
as in the past. 

Matt Blasen has been president of 
the firm since the death of Mr. Ross 
Hugh Hedinger is president of Ameri- 
can Sheet Metal Works 
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For self-rising meals and flours... 
For every processing need... 


Treated free-flowing 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


(U.S. P. BICARBONATE OF SODA WITH TRI-CALCIUM PHOSPHATE ADDED) 


from America’s most 
experienced supplier 


eux household knows the famous ““Arm & Hammer” 
and “‘Cow Brand” Baking Soda. And most millers know 
that Church & Dwight treated free-flowing soda is 
produced with the same care and under the same rigid 
controls to make it the finest product available. 


You may not know, however, that free consultation 
service is available to help you get the best results 
with our product from the very beginning. Why not 
take advantage of it? 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Phone: Digby 4-2181 












DAWSON 73° 
PREVENTS MILL INFESTATION 




















ELECTRIC 
“SQUIRT” BOX, 





























P. O. Box 5868, Ferguson 21, Mo. 


HANDY For Use With Standpipe 
FERGUSON FUMIGANTS, INC., A TRAINED 
nw 
CANS EXPERIENCED SERVICE ORGANIZATION. THE LITTLE 
n” 
Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. is the original developer of Dawson 73 low dosage spot SQUIRT”. 
Just Punch fumigant (U.S. Patent 2,606,857) and “Little Squirt’ applicator equipment. We ELECTRIC 
Hole in Can make it our business to see that you get maximum results at minimum costs. A PORTABLE 
and Pour large percentage of the flour milling-»capacity of the United States regularly use Si Se 
kote, Baste Dawson 73 preventive insect control system. Ask the man who is using it. Mail the rl 
= coupon below and let us call on you and give you all the detailed information 
without obligation, of course 
The most economical, effect- * U.S. PATENT No. 2,606,857 
ive, low dosage, pre meas- 
ured, pre-packaged spot fumi- 
gant. Pre-packed in cans 2 FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION, CLIP 
inches high, 2 inches wide 
Small package means — THIS ‘eelti se). | AND MAIL ON 
safety. Eliminates hazard o al S ae a. 
: hand filling, of glass bottles, o40)t) maaeis i.i 2. .e mien Ei er “tl LE ? "may be | 
: of dangerous bucket and dip- including continuous maintenance am 
per application. One iittle e . at \ pital 
can carries an insect knock Seeeeeeeeeeeereseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeces eeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 2 
out punch of up to a quart i re ‘ ne 
of high dosage fumigant. Gives a : 
‘ you safety, economy, results > 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Buhler Brothers Develop Bulk Truck 


| porn milling engi- 
neers of Uzwil, Switzerland, 
have developed this truck for bulk 
flour transport. It consists mainly of 

traction engine and a_  saddle- 
mounted trailer with four built-on 
transport containers. Each tank 
carries 4 tons flour and may be sub- 


Brothers, 


flour 


divided into two absolutely separated 
compartments of 2 tons each. Each 
container has a cubical form and is 
made of aluminum and is insulated 
against condensing formations. Each 
container is tilted by a hydraulic 
system and turns on one of its lower 
edges. The flour is fed in the tilted 





| Jones-HeTreLsaATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 


























CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS - MILLFEED 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 


CHICAGO « ST.LOUIS « KANSAS CITY « MINNEAPOLIS 











Quality 


235 Fifth Avenue 


J. K. Howie Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Satisfaction 


Service 


Are Synonymous with 





Registered Trade Mark 


Manufactured for more than a century by 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD 


Sailly-Saillisel and Paris (France) 
Sole Importers for U.S.A. and Canada 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. INC. 


New York 16, N.Y. 


Phone: MU 4 (Murray Hill) 6370 


Distributors 


Capital Corrugating Co. 
N. Kansas City, Mo. 


M.M.C. Sales Corp. 
Hamburg, N.Y.; Dover, Ohio 
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Here is the bulk flour transport truck that has been developed by Buhler Brothers, milling 
engineers of Uzwil, Switzerland. This view shows one of the containers in unloading position 


and the instrament panel. 


position with two rotary locks into 
a pneumatic high-mixing ratio con- 
veyor. The containers are loaded in 
the tilt position which permits almost 
100% filling, Buhler Brothers said, 
and the containers may be loaded 
within 15 minutes with high capacity 
methods. Since the truck is always 
emptied at the same place, the b!low- 
er unit for pneumatic unloading is 
permanently installed in the recep- 
tion building to avoid carrying un- 
necessary weight on the truck. A no- 
load air connection must therefore 
be made besides the flexible convey- 
ing hose connection. The smaller 
photo shows hose connections at the 
building for unloading. Unloading 
takes place in the high-tilted position 
at a capacity of 20 tons/hr. into re- 
ceiving tanks about 160 ft. away. A 
pneumatic high ratio transport does 
the conveying. All operations are 
handled from a built-in panel at the 
rear of the truck. Buhler Brothers 
said that the truck was developed to 
meet the requirements of the Euro- 
pean milling and baking industries, 
but it may have applications in the 
U.S. The main clients of European 
mills are medium-sized and small 
bakeries. However, there is a _ ten- 





Hose connections at the building for unload- 
ing the truck. 


dency in Europe towards industrial 
bakeries. But the only bulk transport 
vehicle now suitable for European 
conditions is one that carries various 
single lots of the same or different 
qualities of flour in absolutely sepa- 
rated compartments, Buhler Brothers 
said. The firm is represented in the 
U.S. by the Buhler Mill Engineering 
Co., Minneapolis, and in Canada by 
Buhler Brothers (Canada), Ltd. 
Toronto. 





KEEP YOUR 
ELEVATOR DRY 


++» Like General 
Mills did in » 
Wichita, Kans. 


CHECK CONCRETE DECAY 














Excessive moisture causes concrete decay. Western Water- 
proofing Company checks water penetration at its source. 
That's why leading elevator and processing plant owners 


specify Western for: 


@ CONCRETE RESTORATION 
@ MORTAR JOINT REPLACEMENT 


@ PRESSURE APPLICATION OF CONCRETE 


@ PUTTING JOINTS IN MOVEMENT 


(No Materials For Sale) 


Preventive maintenance pays. Write for folder “Maintenance 
and Restoration of Concrete Storage Tanks.” 
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,_/ATERPROOFING CO. 
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COMPANY 


7 St. Lowis 1, Missour 
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See your Sterwin Technically Trained 
Representative or phone, wire (collect) or write: \\ 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Complete, Modern Flour Treatment... © 


You Can Bank On! / 


a? 
~~ 


2 
< 


=~ 
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SHIPSTERWIN-TREATED flour to your customers . ..and you (and they) can bank on 
it... secure in the knowledge that your experienced “know how” has teamed up 
with the very best in methods and materials. Sack after sack is matured, bleached, 
enriched exactly as you want it . . . as they ordered it. 

For STERWIN Flour Treatment economically processes your flour with unprec- 
edented uniformity . . . assures consistently superior baking qualities . . . provides 
the first step in finished baked goods that emerge from the oven exactly “as 


planned”. 


WHY? A brief study of these SrERWIN processes and products tells why! 


HY-KURE® . « emarures and bleaches flour 
in a revolutionary new way. Eliminates old 
gas generator . . . provides ClO) in frozen, 
solid form (illus.) .. . safer, surer . . . pin- 
point accuracy in dispensing ClO). Auto- 
matic, more accurate, more simple from first 
step to last. 


STERWIN CHLORINATOR . . accurate, 
automatic metering of even the most minute 
quantities of chlorine. Effects economies 
through minimum maintenance and con- 
stantly uniform flour treatment. 


| ha’ 
é 
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Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc. 
Flour Service Divisik 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


*©Trademark—U. S. Patent No. 2,683,651. Other Patents Pending. 


STERWIN FEEDER... «most accurate method 
for adding Vextram, Oxylite and powdered 
mixtures. 


VEXTRAM’.. ethe original low-ash starch 
base enrichment mixture. Enriches to gov- 
ernment standards easily, accurately, eco- 
nomically. 

OXYLITE®.. Sterwin Flour Bleach “Double 
Checked" for power and performance in lab- 
oratory and mill. The bleach of choice in 


every milling state in the Union and in 
Canada. 


JAC. 
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differ in length 


Youcanmake separations 















SOME !S 
SHORT 


SOME IS 
MEDIUM 


SOME GRAIN 
IS LONG 











Maxy grains are almost identical 
in width or thickness and would be 
difficult to separate if it were not for 
marked differences in their dengths. 
Oats, for example, are longer than 
wheat; cockle, on the other hand, is 
shorter than wheat. Because of these 
length differences, the Carter Disc 
Separator can make exact separations. 
By means of Carter Discs, which con- 
tain hundreds of undercut pockets, 
the grains or seeds are selected or 
rejected according to length. As the 
discs revolve through the grain or 
mixture, the pockets lift out the 
material they are designed to carry, 


and positively reject anything longer. 


Take advantage of this accurate 1 NG 
method of length separation. Install ; A 
Carter Disc Separators now! ret 4 7's 

"y 
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HART-CARTER COMPANY 


673 Ninteenth Avenue N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 


Engineers and manufacturers 
of grain cleaning machinery 
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General Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, California 
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Left foreground: Beta Chloro® Control unit 
Chlorine gas mixed with air is applied in accu- 
rate, predetermined quantities to flour. Center 
rear: Dyox® Control unit. Chlorine dioxide gas 
is generated os needed in proportion to use— 
without waste. 


Novade!l Feeders for applying Novadelox® 
through hopper-stand and ejector blowing ar- 
rangement. 

















WHERE DOES 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. USE 


W &T F Treatment 
= a : ‘ “a > 


General Mills uses W&T products and services wherever it treats flour; 
and the 3800 sack mill at Los Angeles, California, is its newest construc- 
tion to use the complete Wallace & Tiernan Flour Treatment Program: 


® The Dyox® process for maturing flour with chlorine dioxide gas. 
With the Dyox® process the gas is generated at the point of use 
and is metered to the flour stream as a gas, not as a liquid. It is 
chlorine dioxide gas of constant, controlled strength. 


®@ Beta Chlora® control units for easy, pin-point-accurate application 
of chlorine gas to the flour stream. 

® Novadel Feeders and Novadelox®— both products have a long 
history of service in and for the flour milling industry. The feeders 
are used for applying Novadelox® for optimum color removal 
and best color dress. 


General Mills, Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate 
the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service, 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Perhaps a lifetime romance is beginning this 
moment. At the very least—a lifetime memory. 

Bread and its sharing have a universal meaning 
far beyond its demonstrable value as humanity’s 
basic food. 

One important reason bread has held its place 
in human hearts is that bread has always changed 
with the changing world. 


Wanna Bite 


cy33 


General Mills is proud to share responsibility 
for helping the arts of milling and bread-baking 
keep up with the wants of today’s people — and 
tomorrow’s. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





